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The pleasure is back. 
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Now at $5990, 


the most 


popular Rabbit 


is priced less than Ford Escort, 
Toyota Corolla and Nissan Stanza. 





RABBIT L COROLLA ESCORT L STANZA DELUXE 
2-DOOR 2-DOOR SR5 2-DOOR 2-DOOR 


“Mir’s sugg. retail price excluding tox, title, license, dealer prep and deshnation charges Equipment levels may vary 
++ Use thes EPA estimate for comparisons. Actual mileage vories with speed, inp length, weother. 





Check the checks on our chart, and you'll see 
why Rabbit L is so popular. Making it popular is 
what we do best. 

Since the first Rabbit was introduced, back in 
1975, we've made over 15,000 changes in it. And 
look how those improvements have improved it: 

Rabbit's already impressive gas mileage has 
improved to an EPA estimated 30 mpg.** 

Rabbit goes faster, faster. In passing speed 
tests, it accelerates from 38 mph to 62 mph in 
only 10 seconds. (It used to take more than 12.) 


Rabbit also goes slower, faster. Now it beats 
its original quick rt distance by 20 feet 
wen brekineg at 60 mph. 

Other improvements have made our Rabbits 
even more reliable, longer lived, quieter on the 
road, and easier to drive. 

And now we've cut the price on our most pop- 
ular Rabbit. An improvement which should 
make it more popular than ever. 

Your Volkswagen dealer invites you to take a 
test drive today. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


FF” this week's cover story on the nation’s troubled Social Se- 
curity system, TIME’s correspondents uncovered almost uni- 


versal agreement on one point: the initial 
experience of obtaining a Social Security 
number can be a real bench mark in life. 
This finding applied to our own corre- 
spondents. “I first got my Social Security 
card at 16 in Chicago,” says Atlanta Bu- 
reau Chief Joe Boyce. “Little did I know 
then that I was entering into a lifelong re- 
lationship with federal, state and local 
bureaucracy.” Recalls Senior Correspon- 
dent Ruth Mehrtens Galvin: “I well re- 
member when I received my Social Secu- 
rity card. It still bears the name of my 
employer at the time. And it is one of the 
few things I have never lost.” Says Wash- 
ington Correspondent Hays Gorey: “It 
was obtained so long ago I would have to 
resort to carbon dating to determine 


Index. 











when. But I have never forgotten the number.” Says Boston Re- 
porter Lisa Towle: “I recall the day my sixth-grade teacher sat 
the home-room class down and told us it was time to apply for 
Social Security cards. I felt so proud, though still not under- 
Standing the significance.” 

TIME’s correspondents around the country found that the 





very issue of Social Security quickly touched personal sensitiv- 
ities of all kinds. “When everybody's standard of living is 
shrinking,” says Reporter-Researcher Denise Worrell, “how 
can you choose between your own paycheck and your grandfa- 
ther’s Social Security payment?” Says Washington Correspon- 
piaxawacxen Gent Jeanne Saddler, who interviewed 
top Administration officials, including 
Commissioner of Social Security John A. 
Svahn: “Most people have never under- 
stood how the system works. The dilem- 
ma the Government faces is finding a 
way to keep the commitments it has 
made to the people.” Neil MacNeil, 
who has covered Congress for TIME 
for 24 years, remembers all too well the 
way Congressmen used to brag about 
how they once honored those commit- 
political 
TIME’s correspondents had all the help 
they needed to put this important story 
about human needs and governmental 
inadequacies in focus. “In nearly every 
instance,” says Los Angeles Reporter 
Cheryl Crooks, “the issue drew impassioned responses from 
those interviewed. Some were frightened, many were confused, 
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ments. But 


but no one declined to comment.” 
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Cover: An American 
dream is threatened 
by deficits: Social Se- 
curity, promising to 
ease money worries in 
old age, needs vital re- 
forms, but politicians 
risk voters’ wrath if 
they tamper with a 
“sacred” system. See 
NATION 
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Economy & Business: 
Braniff goes bankrupt 
and becomes the first 
major carrier in U.S 
aviation history to 
fail. » Investors look 
for new places to put 
their money. » Gas 
prices begin to creep 
higher once again. 

> Imitation Apples. 
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The debate starts on 
START. » Congress 
helps itself on defense 
and taxes. » High 
emotion at the Hinck- 
ley trial 


72 

Video 

The faithful bid a 
fond farewell to so- 
phisticated sitcoms, as 
networks erase top 
shows of the '70s from 
prime-time lineups 


52 

World 

The Pope survives an- 
other assassination at- 
tempt. » Poland's 
Solidarity is alive, if 
not well. » Palestin- 
ians are polled. 
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Cinema 

Annie, this year’s 
megabuck musical, is 
a disappointment, an- 
other Broadway hit 
that does not quite 
make it in Hollywood 


60 

Religion 

Ata Moscow nuclear 
arms meeting, Billy 
Graham seems oblivi- 
ous to the precarious 
state of religion in the 
Soviet Union 


84 

Education 

Brown University 
stays in the black with 
a stringent strategy 
for the "80s: tight 
management and aca- 
demic excellence. 
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Law 

Drivers steam in traf- 
fic jams at a rash of 
new roadblocks, but 
police seem within 
their rights—and they 
like the results. 
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Sport 

Basketball's two 
best—the Celtics’ 
Larry Bird and the 
76ers’ Julius Erving— 
are facing off again in 
the playoffs 
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cynicism aside, 
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Falklands: Argentina 
and Britain trade cau- | 
tious punches in the 
South Atlantic, while 
the U.N. searches for 
a compromise in the 
dispute. As time runs 
out and winter comes 
on, the British work 
on their invasion 
plan. See WORLD. 
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Living 
The once lowly pork- 


er now adorns posters, 


toys, greeting cards 
and jewelry, threaten- 
ing to turn 1982 into 
the Year of the Hog. 
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Essay 

When a word has 
been prefixed, pref- 
aced, suffixed, trun- 
cated or casually in- 
flected, watch out: it 
may be loaded 
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Press 

In Argentina, some 
journalists are abduct- 
ed. In Britain, some 
are labeled unpatriot- 
ic. The war gets ever 
tougher to cover 
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Footsteps echo eerily amid whispers as you walk around the giant 
skeleton of the tyrannosaur which stirs the imagination into visions of 
prehistoric North America. Elsewhere, vibrant tones of blue, rust, and 
yellow radiate from the Pierrot, Harlequin, and domino of The Three 
Musicians, the cubist canvas Pablo Picasso painted as recently as 
1921. Eons apart. And just a few blocks apart. Both are museum 
exhibits in the same city. 

Straddling ages, oceans and continents, museums are the magic 
carpets that waft young children into worlds they can hardly fathom. Or 
they serve as the study focus of paleontologists and art historians. 

New York, with 498, has more museums than any other state. 
Some five thousand more enrich communities large and small across 
the country: art, science, and history museums, of course, but also 
circus museums, costume museums, fire-fighting museums, horologi- 
cal (clocks and watches) museums, lock museums, maple-sugar 
museums, money museums, sports museums, wax museums featur- 
ing the dead, and living museums—zoos—with everything from ant- 
eating aardvarks to zebras. 

Most are small, often historic houses or local historical collections, 
with budgets of less than $50,000 a year. Only four percent have 
budgets of more than $1 million, and even that's not much for all the 
researchers, catalogers and other scholars, the technicians, engi- 
neers, and artists, and the countless collections of our nation’s natural, 
scientific, and artistic heritage. As federal purse strings tighten, yours 
might loosen. 

Business already gives the biggest chunk of its arts contributions 
budget to museums. Governments tend to run history and park 
museums. Colleges and universities chiefly sponsor art and science 
museums. What about you? Your time as a volunteer, if not yourmoney. 


Or better yet, both. 
s 
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_ ON DEMAND FOUR WHEEL DRIVE. 


MAXIMUM TRACTION. 


The only cars in America you can 
switch into four wheel drive without 
stopping are made by Subaru. 

All other 4WD’s, without excep- 
tion, require a full stop before 
switching. But with On Demand Four ! 
Wheel Drive, the instant you need 
extra traction and safety, you simply ~ a 
flick the lever. tas 

And immediately you go from full time Front 
Wheel Drive to Four Wheel Drive. (For tougher 
going, certain models offer a dual range gear 
box). Only Subaru gives you the advantages of 
both Front Wheel Drive and 4WD in one road 
hugging car. 

Our Hatchback, Wagon and Brat are also 
great performers in other ways as well. Like: 
Great gas mileage. Our 


Bl 36 ® entire line of 4WD’s, for instance, 
SEPA NEPA Cy 








is #1 among all 4WD cars in fuel 


> EST. economy. 








., IN MINIMUM TIME. 


Low sticker price. We offer the 
lowest priced 4WD car in America. 

In fact, our 4WD’‘s actually cost less 
than many cars with conventional 
2 wheel drive. 

Optimum options. The Hill- 
Holder™ a device on certain models 
that prevents drifting back on steep 

- hills. Power windows** Power steer- 
ing** Stereo/cassette. Cruise control. 

Terrific value. For all of the above reasons, 
and many more, Subaru delivers maximum 
value per dollar. Not to mention independent sus- 
pension on all 4 wheels, rack and pinion steering 
and power assist front disc brakes as standard 
equipment. 

Also standard are two features that come 
with every Subaru: reliability and durability. And 
you don't have to demand them. We do. 


SUBARU. 


INEXPENSIVE. AND BUILT 
TO STAY THAT WAY. 
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For the costof 

afewextra rolls of 
oucan own 

the choice 

of professionals, 

instead of the 

choice 

of amateurs. 
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Nikons are used by more professional 
photographers than all other 35mm cam- 
eras combined. 

But you don’t have to be a pro to owna 
Nikon. 

For not much more than it would cost to 
buy one of those cameras amateurs buy, 
you can own the Nikon FE. A camera 
which many professionals buy because it’s 
compact, yet durable. 

The Nikon FE—like our top-of-the-line 
camera—is simple to operate. It features 
aperture priority automation. Which means 
you set the f-stop and the camera automat- 
ically selects the correct shutter speed. 
Shutter speeds are electronically controlled 
and continuously variable from 1/1000th to 
8 full seconds. 

If you choose to override the automation, 
just tur a dial and you'll be in complete 
manual control. Which means you can 
exercise your creativity by intentionally 
overexposing, underexposing or double- 
exposing your shots. 

The FE has other features professionals 
have come to value about Nikon. Things 
like true center-weighted metering for 


exposure accuracy. A memory lock feature 
that helps you get perfect exposures, even 
under back-lit conditions. Interchangeable 
viewfinder screens. And a solid, all-metal 
body for unsurpassed ruggedness and reli- 
ability. 

And when it comes to lenses, Nikon 
offers what many professionals regard as 
the finest system in the world. There are 
over 60 Nikon lenses in all. Our world- 
renowned Nikkor lenses range from a 6mm 
fisheye to a 2000mm super-telephoto. Or, if 
you prefer, you can choose one of Nikon’s 
superb, but inexpensive, Series E lenses. 

So why spend your money on a 35mm 
camera that’s famous among amateurs? 
When for the cost of a few extra rolls of 
film,* you can have something in common 
with the pros? 


Nikon 


We take the world’s 
greatest pictures. 











Computer Kids 


To the Editors: 

I hope that in the midst of all the ex- 
citement about the oncoming computer 
age [May 3], we do not ignore the most 
powerful, important and imaginative 
computer of all: the one between our ears. 

Richard G. Mallery 
Los Angeles 


Finally someone has been willing to 
write about one of my generation’s ac- 
complishments, the knowledge of how to 
use a computer, instead of pointing out 
one of our mistakes. 

Susan L. Arelt 
South Bend, Ind. 


I was nearly smothered by my drug 
dependency. Now I am a computer opera- 
tor in a data-processing tax service. Your 
story about young people who get their 
kicks by toying with computers makes me 
regret not having turned to computers in- 
stead of drugs many years ago. 

Robert D. Graham 
Concord, Calif. 





Since Plato, mathematics has been 
considered an integral part of a liberal 
education, forming the basis for deductive 
reasoning. Computers develop in the stu- 
dent an appreciation and understanding 
of logic and at the same time remove the 
drudgery of computations. They should be 
a part of every school’s curriculum. 

James M. Thelen 

Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Rockland Community College 
Suffern, N.Y. 


The computer craze is simply an ex- 
pression of the layman’s fascination for 
gadgetry and the age-old hope for an easy 
way out in thinking and doing. 

James C. Gancher 
Whiting, N.J. 


If Critic George Steiner believes “the 
computer generation will be out of touch 
with certain springs of human identity 
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and creativity,” he is wrong. Program- 
ming a computer is primarily an artistic 
and not a scientific activity. When I teach 
my students computer skills, I am offering 
them a new way to be creative. The art of 
writing programs is akin to the art of writ- 
ing poetry. 
Stewart A. Denenberg 
Associate Professor of Computer Science 
State University of New York 
at Plattsburgh 


The only thing my six-year-old son 
wanted for Christmas was a Radio Shack 
TRS-80. And after years of struggling, he 
tied his shoes only when we promised him 
an Atari keyboard. 

Folwell Wilson 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Men and Machines 


In his Essay “The Mind in the Ma- 
chine” [May 3], Roger Rosenblatt asks if 
“anyone but a handful of zealots and hys- 
terics seriously believes that the human 
mind is genuinely imperiled by devices of 
its own manufacture.” The answer is yes, 
and the clearest example is thermonucle- 
ar weapons. 

Martin Noval 
Rochester 


Britain's Friends? 

With millions of Latin Americans, 
black Americans, Irish Americans and 
Italian Americans, the U.S. is not so 
strongly Anglophile as your story states 
(May 3]. While there can be little sympa- 
thy with the way the Argentine govern- 
ment seized the Malvinas-Falklands, let’s 
not take for granted that public opinion in 
this country is solidly behind a former co- 
lonial power. 

Filippo Bosco 
Springfield, N.J. 


Your article “America and Britain: 
The Firm Alliance” confirms what most 
Latin Americans already believe about 
the U.S.’s ties with its southern neighbors: 
when the U.S.’s concerns are at stake in a 
Latin American country, the action is de- 
cidedly to America’s advantage; when the 
interests of a Latin American country are 
at stake, the U.S. goes with whoever is 
most likely to win. Latin America will 
continue to distance itself from the U.S. as 
long as we perceive ourselves as pawns of 
the US. 

Marina Herrera, President 
Educational Consultant for Hispanic 
Organizations Inc. 

Washington, D.C. 


We do share with Great Britain a histo- 
ry and commitment to individualism. Nev- 
ertheless, I wouldn't hold my breath wait- 
ing for the American people to voice their 
support for Britain’s ongoing interference 
in a part of the world in which it has no 
business. This may come as a shock to the 











East Coast, but folks around here either 

couldn't care less or regard the Falklands 

dispute as a colossal joke, secretly hoping 
for a good fight just to see who will win. 

Jennifer Mattingly 

Austin, Texas 


According to Lord Palmerston (1848), 
England has no eternal friends, England 
has no perpetual enemies, England has 
only eternal and perpetual interests. It is 
true that Britain has been our ally. It has 
been in her interest. 

Armando Pujol 
San Francisco 


Roger Rosenblatt’s excellent piece on 
the Anglo-American relationship does, 
however, perpetuate a myth. America did 
not “save England's neck.” This is particu- 
larly true of World War II. For well over 
two years America slept while Britain held 
Hitler's forces at bay. By the time the U.S. 
awakened, the Battle of Britain had been 
won, 





Malcolm H. Taylor 
Tulsa 


Many of us Marines who served in the 
Pacific in World War II would willingly 
take out our mothballed uniforms to de- 
fend our English friends with whom we 
served. 

Bernie Watts 
Silver Lake, Ohio 


How refreshing to read about things 
like sentiment, affection and even loyalty. 
Like a stubborn aunt and a boisterous 
nephew, our two countries have differ- 
ences at every turn, but it remains the 
same family. 

Valda Lynen 
Vallauris, France 


Poverty According to CBS 
Three cheers for Bill Moyers [May 3]. 
Perhaps President Reagan is fighting back 
because he knows he has something to feel 
guilty about. If Reagan is remembered for 
anything, it will be the expediency with 
which he has made “poverty” a household 
reality. 
Julia M. Westphal 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Poverty has existed in every Adminis- 
tration. The same pictures of the poor 
starving children are shown year after 
year to gain our sympathy—and contribu- 
tions. There will always be helpless people 
getting hurt. President Reagan should not 
have to take all the blame. He, like Presi- 
dents before him, could go on a spending 
spree of our children’s future so that every- 
one would like him now! 

Margaret Turpening 
Portage, Ohio 


TIME’s account of the White House 
tantrum over the CBS report People Like 
Us described Commentator Bill Moyers’ 
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‘lo Larry Bird, security is 
something to shoot for. 


‘lo overamillion others, security is 
alife insurance policy from us. 
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presentation as “one-sided” and “unbal- 
anced.” What would have balanced the 


more riches? Or do you think there are pic- 
| tures to be found somewhere of poor peo- 
ple who can say that they have been 
| helped by Reaganomics? 

| L. Weldon Palmer 
| New York City 





If President Reagan were willing to 
show some sensitivity toward the plight of 
the poor of this country, he wouldn't have 
to worry about a public image of insensi- 
tivity. Typically he “ordered the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to 
look into the cases cited and prepare a re- 
sponse.” He should have asked the depart- 
ment to see how the four families so trag- 
ically victimized by his policies could be 
helped out. 


Laurie Christiansen | 
Teaneck, N.J. 


pregram? Portraits of the rich soaking up | 


Exit from Sinai 


In relinquishing the Sinai [May 3], the 
Israelis have given up $10 billion worth of 
military facilities, a buffer zone between 
their country and Saudi Arabia and Jor- 
dan, oilfields, roads and settlements. This 
does not even consider the loss of homes, 
jobs and businesses. Critics who have in- 
sisted that Menachem Begin is stubborn 
and inflexible should be silent now. 

Robert Engel 
Nashville 


Why is the West able to sympathize 
with the sorrowful experience of the Is- 
raeli settlers leaving homes in Sinai and 
yet unable to understand how Palestin- 
ians feel at being driven out of lands on 
the West Bank tilled by their forefathers 
for hundreds of years? 

Christine Asmar 
Safat, Kuwait 


Schell’s Solution 





Critics of Jonathan Schell’s The Fate 
of the Earth appear to have nothing to of- 
fer but a continuation of the insane nucle- 
ar arms race [May 3]. This menace will be 
eliminated only when we decide to look 
beyond the East-West confrontation and 
address the global problems of overpopu- 
lation, poverty and hunger. If Schell’s 
book serves only to stimulate thinking in 
that direction, it will have justified its ear- 
ly encomiums. 

Richard T. Walnut 
Barnegat Light, N.J. 





Reforming Immigration 


The obituary on immigration reform 
contained in your article on Congress 
[April 26] is premature. In March we in- 
troduced the most fundamental immigra- | 
tion reform legislation in more than 30 





Paint or Stain, Olympic gives 


you 


ae . . 











one strong finish after another. 


right for you. 


Whether you're painting or staining, there’s 
only one way to end up witha strong finish. 
The right way: Prepare right. . .use quality 
tools. ..and a house paint or stain like 
Olympic. With Olympic Paints and Stains, 
when you're finished, you've got a strong 
finish. No matter which Olympic finish is 
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years, the Immigration Reform and Con- 

trol Act of 1982, Hearings on our biparti- 

san bill are complete. It has the support of 

the Administration, business, labor and 

religious leaders. It has the support of 

state and local government officials. And, 

most important, it has the support of the 
American people. 

Romano L. Mazzoli 

Representative, Fourth District, Kentucky 

Alan K. Simpson 

Senator, Wyoming 

Washington, D.C. 


Fractured Femur 


Guy Gertsch’s completion of the Bos- 
ton Marathon with a broken leg {May 3] 
is remarkable. However, even if he had 
run the race without this handicap, 
Gertsch’s time of 2:47 is far from “ordi- 
nary,” as you state. He averaged better 
than six minutes per mile. 

Peter Gaffran 


Agincourt, Ont. 














As a medical practitioner and long- 
distance runner, I have become sensitized 
to the pain of both patients and marathon 
runners. The incredible performance of 
Guy Gertsch in the Boston Marathon 
must rank as one of the finest and most 
courageous in the history of marathon 
running. 

Martin P. Sandler, M.D. 
Nashville 


Ex Libris 


Your article on the current interest in 
collecting rare books [April 26] does not 
deal with the fact that, unfortunately, 
they can turn out to be extremely poor in- 
vestments. There is an inherent problem 
with liquidity. A collector buys a book ata 
retail price, but he must sell it at whole- 
sale. Several ways do exist, however, to in- 
vest successfully in rare books. The collec- 
tor can build a complete collection that 
becomes worth more than the sum of its 
parts, or he can speculate by investing in 





volumes that he feels will increase in val- 
ue over the years, thus outstripping the 
wholesale price. 


Gordon Hollis 
Los Angeles 


Love Between Women 


It is revolting that in the name of het- 
erosexuality a mother and father can ar- 
range to have their daughter kidnaped 
and yet be able to walk away from the 
courtroom unscathed [May 3]. What ever 
gives these parents the idea that they are 
more righteous than the two women, who 
would never think of deprogramming 
their parents? 

Diane Routhier 
Saugus, Calif. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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ic products, 


Oak Forest 


Ace Hardware Center 
Fox Home Centers 


Oak Lawn 


Fox Home Centers 
I.N.R, Beatty Lumber 


Oak Park 

J.C, Licht Co. 
O'Fallon 

O'Fallon Lumber Co. 
Oiney 

Berger & Sons Hdwe 
Orland Park 

1.N.R. Beatty Lumber 
Ottawa 

Tractor Supply Co. 
Palos Hills 

John's Decorating 
Peoria 

Dawsons Handy Andy 

Tractor Supply Co. 
Peru 

Wagner Home Center 

Wolohan Lumber Co 
Princeton 

Tractor Supply Co. 
Quincy 

House of Panels 
Rocktord 

Black & Company 

Bob's Hardware 

Centro Ace Hardware 

Five Points Home Ctr 

Wolohan Lumber Co. 

Zanocco Ace Hardware 
Rolling Meadows 

Fancy Colours & Co. 
Roselle 

Roselle Lumber Co 
Sandwich 

Ace Home Center 


One strong finish — another.” 


Schaumburg 
Apco Paint Co 
Bowen Ace Hardware 


Shipman 

Shipman Lumber Co. 
Silvis 

Anchor Home Center 
Skokie 

Davis Pt. & Wipr. Co 
So. Chicago Hgts. 

Ace Budget Center 
Springfield 

Ace Hardware 


Dawsons Handy Andy 
Tractor Supply Co 


Sterling 
Wolohan Lumber Co. 
Tinley Park 


LN.R. Beatty Lumber 
Park Hardware 


Troy 

Troy Building Supply 
Urbana 

Wolohan Lumber Co. 
Wauconda 


Wauconda Ace 
Hardware 
Wauconda Paint 


Waukegan 

Larsen Petersen #1 
Westmont 

Color Inn Company 
Westville 

Cast & Roberts Lor. 
Wheaton 

Ace Hardware 
Wood Dale 


Maher Lumber & 
Hardware 


Zion 
Zion Paint 'N Paper 
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Zinc is a Mineral 





“More Precious Than Gold” 
For An Active Manis Good Health 


The scale holds an ounce of 


gold, the fingers hold an ounce 
of Zinc. Which is more valuable? 


For an active man, Zinc is 


“more precious than gold” for 


good health. It’s an essential 
mineral for the formation of 


red blood cells. . . for repair of 
body tissue. . . and for normal 


growth of skin and bones. 

To be sure your body is get- 
ting all the Zinc you should 
have, take Z-BEC*/a vitamin 
formula that’s rich in Zinc. 


Z-BEC is also fortified with 6 


B-Complex vitamins and vita- 


min C—water-soluble vitamins 


your body can’t store... plus 
vitamin E. 

If you may not be getting 
enough Zinc or vitamins in the 


food you eat, get Z-BEC. It’s rich 


in Zinc—“more precious than 


gold” for an active man. Ask for 
Z-BEC at your favorite pharmacy 


or drug counter. 


AH 


OBINS 


Consumer Products Division 





Z-BEC’ IS RICH IN ZINC 


Zinc is an essential mineral for active 
men. It plays an important role in the 
healing of wounds and burns. This 
Zinc requirement may increase even 
more if you indulge yourself in alco- 
holic drinks. 

Even certain eating habits, such as 
special diets—particularly high fiber 
diets—may strip your body of Zinc. 
Z-BEC helps replenish your system 
with the Zinc it should have. 





RICH IN WATER-SOLUBLE 


VITAMINS, TOO 





The B-Complex and C vitamins you 
take today probably won't do any- 
thing for you tomorrow. Because 
they’re water-soluble ...and are 
eliminated daily. These essential 
vitamins must be replaced every 
day. The Z-BEC formula provides 
your body with 6 B-Complex vita- 
mins and enough vitamin C to meet 
or exceed your normal needs. 


Richmond, Virginia 23230 





REINFORCED WITH 
VITAMIN E 





Evidence that vitamin E is a signifi- 
cant factor in helping to sustain good 
health keeps mounting. Vitamin E is 
important in helping to maintain the 
strength of red blood cells. And it 
helps release energy from the car- 
bohydrates and fats in the food you 
eat. The vitamin E content of Z-BEC 
surpasses the U.S. recommended 
daily allowance. 


‘BEC 


Zinc and 


Vitamin E pus 
600 mg 


Vitamin C ana 
B-Complex 
Vitamins 

AW ROBINS 


60 TABLETS 








Which 
Hazel. 


Hazel is the right choice—as 
you can see...the tasteful 
look of quality...the exciting 
colors and styles...the firm 
assurance of craftsmanship. 
Because it’s by Hazel. In your 
favorite stationery stores, 
department stores 

and gift shops. 


~ Z wi on, MO 63090 
- c Santa Fe Springs, CA 90670 
Innovative American-Made Products 
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A Debt-Threatened Dream 





Big deficits for Social Security, small chance for reform 


around by “demagoguery” and 

“falsehoods.” To one of the Presi- 
dent's advisers it is “the most sacred cow 
we have around here.” Democratic Sena- 
tor James Sasser of Tennessee believes 
that “it might well be the dominant issue 
in this fall’s campaigns.” Even last week 
Senate Republicans were pitted against 
House Republicans, to the glee of their 
Democratic adversaries, and a meeting of 
a blue-ribbon presidential commission 
degenerated into a partisan shouting 
match (see box). 

The subject is Social Security, the na- 
tion’s biggest, broadest and probably most 
successful social program. To some 36 
million people, nearly one American in 
every six, the Social Security system now 


onald Reagan last week called | 
R: “a political football” kicked | 


provides a monthly check promising that | 


old age, widowhood or disabling injury 
will not throw them into poverty. To 116 
million others who pay Social Security 
taxes, the system offers assurance that 
they too will be taken care of when they 
become too old to work. 

But after more than 40 years during 
which such protection has been taken al- 
most for granted, the nation faces a dis- 
tressing question: Just how much Social 
Security can it afford? The answer: not as 
much as the formulas now written into 
law would provide in the future. 

After decades of overambitious ex- 
pansion, Social Security is quite simply 
running out of ready cash to get through 
the 1980s. Right now it is paying out in 
benefits $17,000 more than it collects in 
payroll taxes every minute of every hour 
of every day. At that rate, the trust fund 
on which 31.6 million pension checks are 
drawn every month will be nearly empty 
by July 1, 1983. Social Security checks 
would have to be held up until additional 
taxes could be collected, and that could 
take weeks, during which the elderly, 
many of whom depend on those checks 
for most or all of their income, would 
fall behind in paying rent, food and 
fuel bills. 

That dismal prospect was central toa 
political drama that began two weeks ago. 
Senate Republican leaders met with Ad- 
ministration officials to cobble together 
some kind of budget for fiscal 1983 that 
would produce overall federal deficits less 
gaping than those foreseeable under Pres- 
ident Reagan's initial proposals. They 
agreed on a resolution calling for, among 
other things. $40 billion in “savings” to be 





taken out of the $568 billion in Social Se- 
curity expenditures now expected over 
the next three fiscal years. The $40 billion 


| represents about the amount by which So- 


cial Security benefit payments are expect- 
ed to exceed tax collections, but the reso- 
lution designedly gave no hint as to 


| whether the savings would be accom- 


plished by reducing future benefits, rais- 
ing taxes, or whatever. Chairman Pete 
Domenici of New Mexico got the Budget 
Committee in the Republican-controlled 
Senate to approve the plan on a partisan 
11-to-9 vote. 

Democrats, who view Social Security 
as one of the New Deal's proudest 
achievements, howled that the Republi- 
cans were trying “to balance the budget 
on the backs of old people.” The Budget 
Committee in the Democrat-controlled 
House last week passed a competing reso- 
lution to trim federal deficits primarily by 
reducing military spending and raising 
non-Social Security taxes; it said nothing 
at all about Social Security cuts. Only 
eleven of the 54 G.O.P. Senators are up for 
re-election this fall. But every member of 
the House, Republican as well as Demo- 
crat, faces the potential wrath of elderly 
voters worried about a cut in their bene- 
fits. Rebelling against the $40 billion pro- 
posal, House Republican Leader Robert 
Michel of Illinois warned, “You've got to 
take that off the table before you even 
start” drafting a budget. 

Caught in the crossfire, Reagan art- 
fully dodged the matter at his press con- 
ference Thursday night. He said, “The 
Social Security issue is obscuring the 
main problem, which is: pass the bud- 
get.” He assured the elderly that they 
would go on receiving their present pen- 
sions, plus a 7.4% cost of living increase 
due July 1. Any future changes, he as- 
serted, would have to await the year- 
end report of a bipartisan commission 
headed by Economist Alan Greenspan, 
which he and Congress appointed last 
December in a transparent effort to de- 
fer the issue until after the November 
congressional elections. The President 
did concede that there are times when 
“you could temporarily put a ceiling on 
a cost of living adjustment,” which he 
correctly pointed out would not be a 
cutback but simply a reduction in the 
amount of increase. 

In short, the outlook is for more wran- 
gling and no action on Social Security, at 
least until after a bitter congressional 
election campaign in which Democratic 





candidates will portray themselves as sav- 
ing the system from Republican assaults 
and many G.O.P. opponents will un- 
doubtedly pledge undying fealty to Social 
Security. 

Reforming the system, however, can- 
not be evaded, even though the day of 
reckoning—when Social Security runs out 
of money—can and probably will be post- 
poned. One way: allow the retirement 
fund to continue borrowing from the sep- 
arate disability and Medicare funds, as it 
is doing this year. But the three funds 
could all too easily run dry during 1984; 
not only pension checks but disability 
payments and Medicare reimbursements 
to hospitals that care for the aged sick 
would be delayed. At very best, the system 
will barely squeak through the 1980s, in 
constant danger of running short of funds. 
That narrow escape will occur only if the 
economy booms, thus raising tax collec- 
tions more than anyone dares to predict. 
Even then, Social Security faces a long- 
range crisis in the early 21st century as 
fewer and fewer working people have to 
support more and more elderly. 


oliticians have made several at- 

tempts to solve the problem, but 

nothing has worked. Social Secu- 

rity beneficiaries oppose with pas- 
sion and fury any notion that they should 
not get at least inflation-matching in- 
creases, and they are likely to exact 
speedy revenge at the polls. Their concern 
is currently being fed by the prospect that 
they may be made scapegoats for a finan- 
cial mess created primarily by the overly 
generous $750 billion tax cut passed by 
Congress last year at Reagan’s insistence. 
In fact, Social Security is an obvious target 
for anyone seeking to hold down federal 
spending, and thus the deficit, simply be- 
cause the program is so enormous. Social 
Security benefit payments have rocketed 
from $33.8 billion in fiscal 1970 to an esti- 
mated $206.5 billion (including Medicare) 
in the fiscal year starting next Oct. 1. This 
total amounts to 26% of all anticipated 
federal expenditures. 

More fundamentally, the aged have 
been misled for two generations into be- 
lieving that Social Security payments con- 
stitute no more-than a return to them of 
the payroll taxes that they have paid dur- 
ing their working years. This is dramati- 
cally untrue. The average retired person 
today can expect to collect lifetime bene- 
fits five times as great as the total taxes 





that he or she once paid, plus interest. | 
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ouls Lawrence, 76, of Manchester, Conn., retired from his job 
as an auditor for Aetna Life & Casualty Co. twelve years ago. 
He and his wife Florrie, 74, now receive about $700 a month in So- 
cial Security benefits. Their annual income, less than $20,000, is 
bolstered by savings and a company pension. As state director of 
the American Association of Retired Persons, a volunteer post, 
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Lawrence spends much of his time lobbying to protect Social Secu- 
rity. “I can’t tell you how important our checks are, even though we 
do have other money,” he says. “Without them, we wouldn't starve, 
but that would be about it.” On the following pages, TIME presents 
a gallery of other Americans—young and old, poor and relatively 
well-to-do—who have a stake in the Social Security system. 
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ed Henningsen, 63, of St. Helens, Ore., would still be working as a log buyer for 

the Boise Cascade Corp. if he had not been forced into early retirement last year 
because of a bad back. Henningsen and his wife Hazel, 57, get three monthly checks: 
$479 from Social Security, $483 from Boise Cascade's pension fund, and $1,395 
from the company’s disability insurance policy, which will stop when he turns 65. 
“Right now, we're living as we have been,” says Henningsen, whose monthly salary 
was $2,325. “But I don’t know what will happen when I no longer get disability.” Like 
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the system is in trouble. “As long as | was working, | never gave a thought to Social 
Security,” he says. “I have no way of knowing where all the money | paid in is going.” 


| 
many retirees, Henningsen feels that he has earned his benefits and is mystified why 
L 





From the very first," Social Security bene- 
fits have been paid out of taxes deducted 
from the paychecks of people working 
that year, who in turn have to rely at their 
retirement on benefits from taxes paid by 
their children’s generation. 


© matter: the elderly, and many of 
the young, have been convinced 
that they have a right to Social Se- 


curity payments high enough to | 


maintain a comfortable standard of living 
despite old age, widowhood or disability, 


and this right is every bit as inalienable as | 


the rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Harold Sheppard, associate di- 
rector of the National Council on the Ag- 
ing, has a one-word description of benefits 
paid now and all increases that may be 
necessary to keep those payments abreast 
of inflation. The word is: sacred, And 
all politicians know that the aged are 


*Social Security check No. 1, for $22.54, went in Jan- 
uary 1940 to Ida Fuller of Brattleboro, Vt., who had 
paid a total of $22 in Social Security taxes. Fuller 
drew her last monthly check, for $112.60, in Decem- 
ber 1974, shortly after her 100th birthday. By then 


ne had collected $20,944.42 in return for her $22 
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far more likely to vote than the young 

At bottom, the Social Security system 
and the nation face a crisis of political 
leadership. The aged, the widowed, the 











disabled and even the young have been | 
promised more than the nation can guar- | 


antee to deliver at any reasonable cost. 
Leaders must explain why those promises 
are getting harder and harder to. keep. 
The answers begin a long way back. 
The idea that national governments, 
rather than churches, charities or extend- 


ed families, might have to concern them- | 


selves with helping the old and the 
disabled is relatively new in history. Im- 
perial Germany in 1889 enacted the first 
pension plan, financed by equal contribu- 
tions from employers and employees, 
largely because Chancellor Otto von Bis- 
marck saw it as a method to wean the 
masses away from socialism. As he ex- 
plained candidly: “Whoever has a pen- 
sion for his old age is far more content and 
far easier to handle than one who has no 
such prospect.” Similar plans were adopt- 
ed by most other major industrial nations 
over the next three decades. 

But the U.S., sticking by its tradition 














of rugged individualism, held out. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt ran for President in 1912 
on a Progressive Party platform calling 
for a national system of social insurance. 
He lost, and the proposal was not an issue 
again in presidential elections until 1932, 
when another Roosevelt, Franklin, cam- 
paigned for the White House in a Depres- 
sion-ravaged nation where the plight of 
the elderly had become desperate. 


ven after Roosevelt's landslide vic- 
tory, Congress was reluctant to en- 
acta plan that seemed far too radi- 
cal to some members. Roosevelt 
repeatedly warned congressional leaders 
that if they did not approve a moderate So- 
cial Security bill, popular pressure would 
force them to adopt irresponsible Govern- 
ment handout schemes like the ones being 
pushed by California’s Dr. Francis Town- 
send and Louisiana Governor Huey Long. 
To soothe conservative qualms, Roosevelt 
demanded that his planners draft a scheme 
that was not “the same old dole.” That 
ruled out any use of general revenues, 
meaning primarily income taxes, to fi- 
nance any part of Social Security. The sys- 
tem had to be funded entirely by a payroll 
tax levied half on employers and half on 
workers, so that it could be presented to the 
nation as a sort of contributory insurance 
plan. To this day, paycheck stubs identify 
Social Security taxes withheld from a 
worker's wages as FICA—for Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act—deductions. 

The retirement program set up by the 
Social Security Act of 1935 was modest. It 
covered workers in commerce and indus- 
try only (leaving out the self-employed, 
farmers, service workers and government 
employees), plus their spouses and depen- 
dents. Taxes, collected beginning in 1937, 
were set at 1% of the first $3,000 of a work- 
er’s pay, a maximum of $30 a year, with a 
matching levy on the employer. Benefits 
initially averaged $22.60 a month. Those 
were moderate sums even then, and de- 
signedly so. Social Security, as Roosevelt 
made quite clear, was not intended to | 
guarantee a comfortable retirement; it was 
meant to ward off destitution. Said F.D.R. 
while signing the law: “We can never in- 
sure 100% of the population against 100% | 
of the hazards and vicissitudes of life, but 
we have tried to frame a law which will 
give some measure of protection to the av- 
erage citizen and to his family . . . against 
poverty-ridden old age.” It was a point 
that his political successors would have 
done well to remember, and most certainly 
did not. 

Congress began trying to provide old- 
age insurance for something close to 100% 
of the population as early as 1939, before 
the first Social Security benefits were paid. 
It decreed that ifa pensioner died, benefits 
would continue to be paid to the widow 
and dependents. Since then, coverage has 
been steadily expanded to include farm 
and domestic workers; employees of state 
and local governments and nonprofit or- 
ganizations like hospitals; self-employed 
people, including doctors and lawyers; 
members of the armed forces; even minis- 
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ters and members of religious orders, so 
long as they do not take vows of poverty 


Retired millionaires collect, as well as la- | 


borers; benefits go to almost anyone who 
has ever paid Social Security taxes and to 
some people who never have. In recogni- 


tion of their important role in society, | 


housewives who have not worked outside 
the home and thus never paid into the sys- 
tem collect benefits equal to 50% of those 
earned by their husbands. 

In time, whole new programs were 
added. In 1956 Congress started pay- 
ments, financed by Social Security taxes, 
to disabled workers, and in later years it 
greatly liberalized the definitions of who 
could qualify. Though the eligibility rules 
were tightened last year at Reagan’s re- 
quest, the program costs $17.7 billion a 
year. In 1965 the Medicare program was 
enacted to help cover the hospital and 
medical bills of people 65 or older. Hospi- 
tal bills are paid out of a portion of Social 
Security taxes assigned to a separate trust 
fund; insurance to pay doctors’ bills is fi- 
nanced by voluntary contributions from 
the elderly who elect to sign up. Current 
cost of the compulsory Medicare program 
to Social Security: $34 billion annually 

An especially important expansion 
began in 1956, when Congress permitted 
women to retire at 62 rather than 65, on 
80% of the standard pension; men were 
allowed to do the same in 1961. Today 
two-thirds of all Social Security pension- 
ers retire before the “normal” age of 65 
Although their pensions are lower, they 
not only collect benefits for more years, 
they also pay taxes into the system for 
fewer years. When Social Security began, 
only 54% of all men and 62% of all wom- 
en lived until 65; those who did make it 
that far could expect to live another 12.8 
years. By 1980, 68% ofall men and 82% of 
all women could expect to live until 65, 
and those who reach that age this year 
will, on average, live—and collect pen- 
sions—for more than 16 years. 

Besides making ever more people eli- 
gible for benefits, Congress, with the ap- 
proval of the White House, kept raising 
the payments—eleven times between 
1950 and 1972, six of those times during 
election years. It seemed a safe as well asa 
wonderfully popular thing for politicians 
to do; into the early 1970s, tax collections 
almost without exception ran ahead of 
benefit payments, and the Social Security 
trust funds ran surpluses. 


n 1972 a fateful moment came. Ar- 

kansas Democrat Wilbur Mills, chair- 

man of the House Ways and Means 

Committee, was in the middle of 
what turned out to be a brief and futile 
run for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. Mills pushed through Congress a 
bill raising Social Security benefits 20% 
More important, the bill decreed that be- 
ginning in 1975, Social Security benefits 
were to be keyed to the Consumer Price 
Index. If the CPI in the first quarter 
of any year averages more than 3% higher 
than it was twelve months earlier, bene- 
fits are raised the following July by 




















an amount equal to the full increase 
As a method of protecting the in- 


hirley Deitchman, 74, had to retire in 1978 after 18 years as a saleslady for aNew 

York yarn company because the firm went bankrupt. A widow since 1960, she 
lives in a cramped, one-bedroom Bronx apartment (rent: $145 a month) ona $24 pen- 
sion and a $384 Social Security check. She earns about $600 a year knitting sweat- 
ers—the maximum she can make without paying Social Security taxes again. Her re- 
tarded, institutionalized daughter Rochelle, 36, receives the Social Security benefits 
($300) of her late husband. Mrs. Deitchman could not afford $3.50 for a Passover se- 
der at the local Y.M.C.A. this year, and her utility bill is about to go up $10. She is 
worried and angry about rumors that cost of living increases inher benefits may be cut 
back. “I can't live without Social Security,” she says, and “I can't live with it.” 





comes of the aged against inflation, the | 


move was questionable to begin with. The 
CPI is heavily influenced by increases in 
housing prices and mortgage interest 
rates, but relatively few of the elderly 
buy houses. In any case, the increases 
were spectacularly mistimed. From 1975 
through 1981, the CPI shot up at some of 
the fastest inflationary rates in American 
history. Social Security benefits more than 
kept pace. The maximum annual benefit 
jumped 200% during the 1970s and has 
risen 38.5% in the past four years. Al- 
though inflation is now cooling, benefits 
are still being boosted to make up for past 
price rises. The 7.4% increase due July | 
was dictated by inflation that occurred 
mostly in 1981. When it goes into effect, 
monthly checks will average $406 for a 
single pensioner and $695 for a retired 
couple; the maximum for a single pen- 
sioner will be $729. 

Such increases have transformed the 
Social Security system into exactly what 
Franklin Roosevelt never intended it to 
be: the primary source of income for most 
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of the aged. In the early years, Social Se- 
curity pensions averaged 30% to 34% ofa 
retired person’s last monthly paycheck; in 
1981 the average was 55%. This is the re- 
sult not only of indexing benefits to the 
CPI but of generous formulas for calculat- 
ing initial benefits, which have been writ- 
ten into the law. Only about 30% of all So- 
cial Security beneficiaries receive private 
pensions, and various surveys indicate 
that about one-quarter of the retired de- 
pend on Social Security checks for 90% of 
their income. As many as 16% are be- 
lieved to have no other income at all 

Thanks largely to Social Security, the 
rate of poverty among the elderly has 
dropped from 29.5% in 1967 to 15.7% 
in 1980. Says M.I.T. Economist Lester 
Thurow: “Social Security was a system de- 
signed to move us toward a world where 
the elderly were treated equally with the 
non-elderly. We have virtually reached 
that world.” 

But as Thurow and many others also 
emphatically point out, continuing to 
raise Social Security benefits may soon 
make the elderly better off than the 


| young, whose earnings are not protected 
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ames Wilson, 63, picked cotton and tobacco in the fields around Lane, S.C., for 

50 years. He seldom earned more than $1 a day and never paid taxes. He was 
forced to retire in 1976 because of arthritis and heart disease. Wilson, who re- 
ceives $260 a month in Social Security disability benefits, lives in the dilapidated, 
one-room shack where he was born. His home has neither electricity nor indoor 
plumbing, and the wood he needs to heat his house in winter costs $74 a month. 
His food bill is $75 and he pays a neighbor $30 to help him cook. Even with Medic- 
aid, he must spend $20 for medicine. Wilson is grateful for his disability check 
(“Without it, I'd be a dead man”), but he wishes it were a bit larger. “By the end of 
the month, | got nothing,” he says sadly. “I ain't getting enough now to do me.” 














against inflation. And the costs are stag- 
gering. In 1975—by no coincidence the 
first year that benefits were indexed to in- 
flation—Social Security’s pension fund, 
whose formal title is Old-Age and Survi- 
vors Insurance (OASI), paid out more than 
it took in. By 1977 the drain had become 
sO great as to threaten the financial sol- 
vency of the system. This occurred even 
though taxes had been steadily raised 
from that original $30 a year. By the mid- 
‘70s the maximum amount paid by any 
worker had reached $825 

Congress responded in 1977 by pass- 
ing an act calculated to raise $227 billion 
in additional Social Security taxes during 
the following ten years—on top of sub- 
stantial increases that had already been 
written into law. The maximum tax will 
rise from $965 in 1977 to at least $3,025 in 
1987, because tax rales rise steadily and 
the proportion of earnings to which they 
apply goes up every year. The maximum 
Social Security tax this year has hit 
$2,170-—6.7% of earnings up to $32,400— 


an increase of 125% in just five years. The | 
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taxes are a serious burden on the econo- 
my; it is estimated that about one-quarter 
of all American families pay more in So- 
cial Security taxes than they do in income 
taxes. In theory, employers pay a tax ex- 
actly as heavy as that levied on their 
workers. Actually, many economists be- 
lieve that the employer's share of the tax 
is in effect paid by workers and consum- 
ers. If an employers’ Social Security con- 
tribution rises, as it does now every year, 
he will either pass out smaller raises to his 
workers or increase the price of his prod- 
ucts, or both. Alternatively, he may de- 
cide to hire fewer workers. Thus the So- 
cial Security tax is believed to increase 
both inflation and unemployment 

When the 1977 payroll-tax increase 
passed Congress, legislators congratulat- 
ed themselves on having assured the fi- 
nancial solvency of Social Security for the 
next 50 years. Alas, they did not ensure it 
for four years. Benefits kept being pushed 
up by inflation. Tax collections, despite 
the sharp increases in rates, were held 
down by recessions and widespread un- 





employment, which in April hit a post- 
World War II high of 9.4% of the labor 
force. The impact on the Social Security 
system of a 1% rise in unemployment is 
far greater than that of a 1% increase in 
the inflation rate. Every time one U.S 
worker is laid off, the system loses more 
than $125 a month in taxes that he and 
his employer no longer pay 

By last year, the OAS! fund was peril- 
ously close to running out of money. After 
his May 1981 recommendations were re- 
jected, President Reagan propesed a 
makeshift bargain: the Greenspan com- | 
mission would be appointed to recom- | 
mend what ought to be done by Dec. 31, 
1982, and, to keep the fund from running 
dry before then, Social Security should be 
given permission to borrow from the dis- 
ability and Medicare funds. Congress 
granted that permission, but only for 1982 

That was scarcely a stopgap solution 
If the borrowing authority is allowed to 
lapse and the retirement fund goes back 
on its own On Jan. 1, the fund will be able 
to send out checks on time only through 
June 1983. Extending the permission for 
OASI to borrow from the disability and 
Medicare funds would buy a bit of addi- 
tional time, but probably no more than 18 
months 

The three funds together took in 
$178.2 billion in 1981, or $3.1 billion more 
than they paid out during the period. De- 
fenders of Social Security benefits some- 
times cite this surplus as proof that there 
is no crisis. But Social Security's trustees” 
have warned that the disability and Medi- 
care fund reserves are too low to guaran- 
tee the timely payment of benefits beyond 
“sometime during 1984,” unless the sys- 
tem is reformed. And if the economy 
grows vigorously from now through the 
rest of the 1980s—a fiscal event very few 
economists are predicting—the funds will 
barely squeeze by, with no margin to 
guard against a temporary downturn 





t is true that if the Social Security sys- 
tem can somehow stay afloat through 
the "80s, it will sail into calmer waters 
for a long period beginning around 
1990. For one thing, a 1% tax increase 
half a point each on workers and employ- 
ers—goes into effect that year. For anoth- 
er, the number of people retiring from 
1990 through the rest of the century will 
be held down by the low birth rates of the 
Depression and World War II years 
Meanwhile, members of the 1946-64 
baby-boom generation will be hard at 
work, presumably earning rising incomes 
and paying swelling Social Security taxes, 
even without a further increase. The ratio 
of workers paying into the system to peo- 
ple drawing benefits. after falling from 
16.5 to 1 in 1950 to 3.2 to | now, will at last 
stabilize at about the current level. Says 
Alicia Munnell, vice president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Boston and a lead- 





Secretary of the Treasury Donald Regan, Secretary 
of Labor Raymond Donovan and Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Richard Schweiker 
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Ahh, the beer with the taste for food! 

















udith Goodman, 34, was suddenly faced with raising Martha, 14, Neil Jr., 13, and 

Frank, 12, by herself when her husband Neil drowned 242 years ago. She earns 
$256 a month as a part-time field organizer for the United Domestic Workers, a la- 
bor union in San Diego, but the family counts heavily on two Social Security checks, 
_one for herself and one for her children, that total $474. Goodman pays $180 
a month for a two-bedroom, federally subsidized apartment in San Ysidro, Calif., 
and spends half her income on food. If her benefits are cut, she could stretch her 
dollars further—by giving up cable TV ($240 a year) and by working some week- 
ends—but she could not survive without the payments. “When you are alone, it's 
real scary,” she says. “The checks are something | can count on to be there.” 
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ing Social Security authority: “We go 
through the ‘90s in great, great shape.” 
Assuming we can get to the '90s. 

There is no excuse for complacency, 
as Munnell also points out, since the pros- 
perity of the ‘90s will affect only the pen- 
sion and disability funds. The Medicare 
fund could be bare by 1990 and draining 
reserves out of the other two. At least, that 
is likely if hospital costs keep climbing as 
rapidly as they have been doing for the 
past several decades (in March, while the 
CPI as a whole went down for the first 
time in 17 years, its medical-care compo- 
nent went right on increasing at a 12% 
annual rate) 

The real long-range worry is a poten- 
tial demographic disaster for Social Secu- 
rity, beginning around the year 2010. 
Then the baby boomers will start to retire, 
in numbers greater than U.S. society has 
ever had to cope with. Meanwhile, 
the working population will have been 
thinned by the low birth rates of the past 
15 years. The ratio of Social Security tax- 
payers to beneficiaries, after holding at 
about 3 to | into the early 21st century, 
could drop to as low as 2 to | by 2030. Ac- 





cording to some projections, the Social Se- 
curity taxes that those two workers and 
their employers would have to pay to sup- 
port one retired person could drain away 
25% of American payrolls. That would 
not only put an all but unbearable strain 
on the 21st century economy, but could 
provoke a tax rebellion among the young. 
Warns Michael J. Boskin, an economist 
and Social Security expert at Stanford 
University: “This could cause the greatest 
polarization in the US. since the Civil 
War. It would be age warfare.” 

No such doomsday scenario is inevita- 
ble. Itcould be changed by a renewed surge 
in birth rates, for example, or a continued 
rise in immigration by Hispanics and 
Asians, most of whom are young and who 
will work and pay Social Security taxes for 
many years before they collect benefits 

But it would be most imprudent to 
stall on fundamental reform of the Social 
Security system and trust to these uncer- 
tainties. As Boskin puts it, if pessimistic 
demographic predictions come true and 
“we wait until early next century to do 
something about this, the Social Security 
deficit could be well over a trillion dol- 
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lars.” Given the moral imperative of pro- 
viding people who are now working with 
ample time to adjust their retirement 
plans to changes in Social Security, the 
Administration and Congresss should 
combine action to ease the immediate 
cash squeeze and budget deficit with long- 
range reforms, legislated now to take ef- 
fect gradually over the decades. Other- 
wise, the prosperous ‘90s might be no 
more than an interlude between crises. 

There is no dearth of plans for both 
short- and long-range reform. Experts 
have exhaustively debated dozens of pro- 
posals; it seems most unlikely that the 
Greenspan commission can come up with 
any new ones. What has been lacking, 
and is still lacking, is the political will to 
overcome the furious opposition that a 
proposed change in Social Security inev- 
itably arouses. 


he one solution that gets very little 
discussion is any raising of Social 
Security payroll taxes still further, 
on top of the huge future increases 
already written into law. Though some 
Social Security experts believe that a rela- 
tively small additional increase could 
both stop the immediate cash drain and 
build adequate reserves to handle the 21st 
century demographic dilemma, the idea 
makes politicians shudder. As a matter of 
equity and politics, there is little appeal in 
further increasing a tax whose burden 
falls most heavily on low-income workers, 
while the well off escape Social Security 
taxes on a portion of their earnings and 
are having their income taxes cut. There 
is justified concern too that another pay- 
roll-tax boost could further delay the eco- 
nomic recovery that would help Social Se- 
curity more than anything 
That leaves two general classes of 
short-term solutions 


Tap General Revenues. Liberals, and oth- 
ers opposed to any reduction in benefits, 
argue for using income tax and other rev- 
enues to make any payments that cannot | 
be financed by the payroll tax. Former 
Social Security Commissioner Robert M 
Ball contends that the system could get 
through the ‘80s with relatively small | 
“borrowings,” which could be repaid, 
with interest, out of the reserves that the 
pension fund will again begin to accumu- 
late in the "90s. | 

The argument against general-reve- | 
nue financing is stated succinctly by So- 
cial Security Commissioner John Svahn: 
“What general revenues?” In an era of | 
budget deficits that could all too easily ap- | 
proach $200 billion a year, the Govern- 
ment simply has no funds to spare. Di- 
verting money to Social Security would 
force the Government to borrow even 
more from the financial markets than it is | 
already doing to finance defense and gen- 
eral social spending, thus helping to keep 
interest rates high 

Alternatively, giving Social Security | 
an open-ended call on general revenues 
might prompt further cutbacks in other 





programs, such as food stamps and Aid | 
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to Families with Dependent Children, 
which the poor need more and which 
have already been slashed severely. Says 
Elizabeth Kutza, associate professor at 
the University of Chicago’s School of 
Social Service Administration: “There is 
now open competition among welfare 
groups. There is fear that the elderly will 
capture all the welfare resources, at the 
expense of other disadvantaged people” 
who have no powerful lobby to speak for 
them. That competition is difficult to me- 
diate, she adds, because “most people now 
regard Social Security as a guarantee of 
middle-class income levels. The elderly 
lobby groups represent a white-collar 
view of the world.” 


Slow the Growth of Benefits. Despite 
much demagoguery, no one is talking 
about snipping so much as a penny off 
present benefits; anyone now receiving an 
average pension check of $379 a month 
can count on continuing to collect at least 
that much, unless the trust funds do indeed 
run dry. But it seems imperative to keep fu- 
ture inflation from pushing up benefits as 
rapidly as it did from 1975 to 1981. Besides 
saving money for the trust funds and help- 
ing to trim the overall budget deficit in the 
short run, a limit on future increases could 
also help build up reserves to soften the 
21st century’s demographic crunch. Any 
increase decreed now will almost certainly 
| be frozen into the benefit rates paid to fu- 
| ture retirees; the cumulative cost over the 
decades is gigantic. 


Debates over what to do about Social | 
Security in forthcoming federal budgets | 
initially focused on quick, temporary | 


ways to conserve cash. Among the sugges- 
tions: a one-year freeze on cost of living 
adjustments (COLAs) in Social Security 





pension benefits and many other federal | 


programs, an idea first put forward in 
February by Democratic Senator Ernest 
Hollings of South Carolina, which would 
save $11.3 billion; and a three-month de- 
lay in the COLA that might be paid in 
July 1983 (estimated savings: $3.3 billion 
at an 8% inflation rate), a plan advanced 
by Senate Republican Leader Howard 
Baker in an unsuccessful attempt to keep 
budget-compromise negotiations between 
Reagan and congressional leaders from 
breaking down at the end of April 





o have more than a brief impact 
on the deficit, any such plan would 
have to be combined with a cap on 
future COLAs. One proposal advo- 
cated vigorously by Harvard’s Martin 
Feldstein, a member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists, would be to limit future in- 


the CPI rose 8% in a given year, Social Se- 
curity benefits would go up only 6%. The 
virtue of this plan is that it would be simi- 
lar to the treatment of COLAs in private 
industry: workers whose wages are in- 
dexed to inflation generally get raises 
equal to only a portion of the CPI increase. 

The most popular idea among aca- 
demic experts is to index benefits either 
to the rise in prices or to the increase in 





creases to “inflation less 2%"; that is, if | 
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ohn Schultz of Hamilton, Mass., was 13 when his father died six years ago. He and 

his mother Ruth, 59, each received $450 a month in Social Security survivorbene- _ 
fits. But her payments stopped when John turned 18 last year, and she now worksina 
clothing store. John, a freshman at Boston's Wentworth Institute of Technology, 
counts on his checks to help pay his $6,000 college expenses. The Government has 
announced that payments to students will be halted during the summer and that next 
September benefits will be cut by 25%. Schultz will work this summer and take out a 
student loan, but he is worried about not being able to finish school. He feels “enti- 
tled” to his full benefits, since his father, a salesman for Sylvania, had paid the taxes. 
| Says Schultz: “I don’t abuse what they give me and | certainly need it.” 
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average wages throughout the economy— 
whichever is less. That would keep bene- 
fits in inflationary periods from racing far 
ahead of tax collections, which are keyed 
to the rise in wages. Advocates defend the 
plan on grounds of equity too: Why should 
the elderly be afforded fuller protection 
against the ravages of inflation than the 
young and middle-aged workers whose 
taxes pay for their pensions? 

Stanford Economist Rita Ricardo- 
Campbell emphasizes the most damning 
Social Security statistic of all: since 1970 
average Social Security benefits, adjusted 
for inflation, have risen a remarkable 
37%; average weekly wages, adjusted for 
inflation, have not increased at all. Says 
Ricardo-Campbell: “We have been tak- 
ing real income from young people who 
are heads of households, who don’t own a 
home, who don’t have the assets, and giv- 
ing it to the old people,” at least some of 
whom live in mortgage-free homes and 
who have accumulated savings.” Says 
M.L.T.’s Thurow: “If real wages go up, 
real Social Security benefits should go 
up. But if real wages go down, you can’t 
expect the elderly to be immune from 
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all the problems facing the economy.” 

Public opinion just might be swinging 
toward some such solution. Harris polls 
conducted for the National Council on the 
Aging last year found that 73% of those 
questioned generally opposed reductions 
in COLAS. Those responding to a March 
Gallup poll, however, voted narrowly in 
favor of lower COLAs as part of a general 
hold-down on federal spending, 48% to 
44%. The trouble for politicians, of course, 
is that the only people who are likely to 
vote for or against a candidate on the basis 
of that one issue are the aged, and they are 
still passionately opposed to any tamper- 
ing with COLAs. This opposition is basical- 
ly driven not by economic calculation but 
by plain fear of a poverty-ridden old age— 
and this fear is an understandably power- 
ful motivation. Like many other retired | 
couples, Evan Francis, 75, and his wife 
Mildred, 77, of Los Angeles, wrongly in- 
terpret any talk of lower future benefits as 
a threat to the $582 a month they receive 
from Social Security. Says Evan: “If the 
Government cuts it off, there would be a 
revolution in the streets.” 

A continuing drop in the inflation rate 
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A Ford Mustang Beat A Porsche. 


The indomitable Porsche beaten by a specially perspective. So we went back to racing. 













prepared and modified Ford Mustang. To prove something. 
A Mustang??? BMW maybe. Or a Lola Here’s the surprise: [he Ford Mustang 
or a Ferrari. But a Mustang? which beat Porsche and Lola at Brainerd and 


How quick we are inthis country tothink —_ again at Sears Point (plus a BMW) did it 
that our automobile industry has lost the lead — with a 4-cylinder Ford Fiesta engine; modified, 
to the imports. First on the track. Theninthe it’s true. But the cars it beat were also built for 
marketplace. racing only. Costing as much as $250,000. 
And this is something we wish to keep in With six and eight cylinder engines. 
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Why Is That So Surprising? 


The big advantages for the little Ford came _ 1.7 litre engine to produce a staggering 560 
from our expertise in aerodynamics and small- horsepower. And a top speed of 185 mph. 
engine technology. We smoothed the And it was far more nimble around the 
underbody, even to the point of enclosingthe _ corners than its heavier competitors. 
rear axle, and created aerodynamic tunnels We like to think of the race not so much as 
within the body. Through turbocharging and __ the tortoise against the hare, but as a spirited 
using 4 valves per cylinder we got the tiny thoroughbred against a legendary racing machine. 


There’s A Ford In America’s Future. 
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Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund“ 
at year’s end, 

in billions of dollars 


1982-'86 projected 
{$1.1 ‘owed from other funds 
TIME Chart by Nigel Holmes 





will of course automatically and painless- 
ly reduce COLAs. As President Reagan ob- 
served last week: “By the time next year 
rolls around, there maybe won't be any 
cost of living increase, because there 
won't be any increase in the cost of liv- 
ing.” It would be risky to assume that this 
happy state will indefinitely continue: 
there have been too many periods in the 
past when inflation dwindled, only to 
flare up again. 

For the longer run, the most plausible 
idea for reforming Social Security is to re- 
verse the trend toward earlier retirement 
by gradually raising the retirement age at 
which full benefits are paid. Advocates 
note that the same advances in medical 
science and health care that have been 
lengthening the lives of the retired would 
also permit them to keep working for more 
years. Congress recognized this reality in 
1978 when it voted to raise the mandatory 
retirement age from 65 to 70. If the age for 
collecting full Social Security benefits were 
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raised to 68 from 65, and the early retire- 
ment age to 65 from 62, the savings to So- 
cial Security would be tremendous. 

The key to any attempt to raise the el- 
igibility age, Social Security experts agree, 
is to phase in any change slowly, giving 
workers who are now in late or mid-ca- 
reer lime to adjust their retirement plans. 
The central feature of Reagan’s disastrous 
proposals last May was a reduction for 
those who retire at 62 from 80% of full 
benefits to 55%—starting Jan. 1, 1982. 
The Senators who voted 96 to 0 to oppose 
his plan protested vehemently that it 
would be an unconscionable blow to peo- 
ple who had already made plans to retire 
within the next year. 

Texas Democrat J.J. Pickle, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Sub- 
committee on Social Security, at that time 
was drafling a bill to raise from 65 to 68 
the retirement age at which full benefits 
could be collected, in small steps begin- 
ning in 1990 and ending in the year 2000. 
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In one of the more egregious examples of 
the partisanship that has dogged all ef- 
forts at Social Security reform, House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill ordered Pickle to go 
no further. The reason: O'Neill saw an op- 
portunity for Democrats to assail Reagan 
as an enemy of Social Security, and he did 
not want the issue clouded by anything 
that could be interpreted as a Democratic 
plan to reduce benefits for anybody. 

A more reasonable objection to rais- 
ing the retirement age is voiced by Har- 
vard Economist William Hsiao. Says he: 
“Armchair professors and bureaucrats 
who sit behind desks pushing a pencil all 
day can work until age 68 without any se- 
rious difficulty,” but manual workers are 
too worn out by physical labor to stay on 
the job that long. Others insist that many 
of the people who now retire at 62 do so 
less because of choice than because of fail- 
ing health or inability to find another job 
if they are laid off in their early 60s. For 
those reasons, Pickle’s bill, while raising 
the age for full benefits to 68, would have 
permitted retirement at 64% of normal 
benefits at any age after 62. 


hough Pickle’s bill has been side- 
k tracked, the idea of delaying retire- 








ment remains a plausible way to 
ease the burden on the system. Be- 
ginning this year, Social Security laws of- 
fer a 3% increase in eventual retirement 
benefits for each year that workers stay on 
the job past their 65th birthday; some ex- 
perts suggest raising that bonus to 8% 
or 10%. House Majority Leader James 
Wright, another Texas Democrat, talks of 
substituting income tax credits for each 
year of continued employment past age 65. 
Some other reform proposals that are 
worthy of consideration but need more 
exploration before they can enter the po- 
litical debate: ‘ 
> Tax Social Security benefits. No one 
proposes applying income taxes to the 
half of benefits that are financed by taxes 
levied on employers, but some economists 
advocate taxing the half that is financed 
out of deductions from workers’ pay- 
checks. Mickey Levy, in a study done for 
the American Enterprise Institute, a con- 
servative Washington-based think tank, 
calculates that three-fifths of all Social Se- 
curity beneficiaries would pay no tax any- 
way, because their incomes are too low 
and their exemptions too high (people 
over 65 get double the current $1,000 per- 
sonal exemption from income taxes). 
Taxes paid by the other two-fifths, he fig- 
ures, could be recycled back into the So- 
cial Security system and would not only 
ease the current cash squeeze but also 
help build reserves for the future. Howev- 
er, no politician wants to take on the job of 
explaining to retired people why any of 
the benefits they regard as a sacred right 
purchased by past taxes should be subject 
to a new tax. 
>» Cover everybody. At present, some 3 
million federal employees do not contrib- 
ute to Social Security. They belong to a 
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A Partisan Clash at the Bipartisan Commission 


T he scene: Room 5110 of the Dirksen Senate Office build- 
ing. The occasion: the first public meeting of the biparti- 
san National Commission on Social Security Reform to take 
place since the President and Senate Budget Committee 
called for $40 billion in cuts in the system over the next three 
years. The result: a partisan shouting match, with cameras 
clicking, that symbolized the tensions evoked by this sensi- 
tive issue. 

Republican Senator John Heinz of Pennsylvania, who is 
running for a second term this fall, announced that he was 
tired of hearing that his party was “trying to balance the 
budget on the backs of Social Security recipients.” He pro- 
posed separating the program from the overall budget, as 
one way to avoid “a lot of political posturing.” Heinz’s pro- 
posal drew support from other commissioners, but then the 
fun began. 

Florida Democrat Claude Pepper, 81, who heads the 
House Select Committee on Aging, wondered if television 
cameras would be required to leave the meeting after ten 
minutes. “Absolutely not,” said Economist Alan Greenspan, 
the commission’s chairman. The TV crews could stay as 
long as they liked. Meanwhile, Democratic Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan of New York was in- 
censed about the entire proceedings 
Heinz’s proposal was fine for the future, 
he said, but “we are facing a crisis of the 
present.” Since the Senate Budget Com- 
mittee “ordered this commission to cut 
$40 billion,’ Moynihan complained, 
“we've been told in advance what we 
must report.” Chimed in Pepper: “Peo- 
ple must be in a grave quandary” with 
talk of $40 billion in cutbacks coming on 
top of presidential assurances that bene- 
fits will be protected. “What are people 
to believe?” he drawled. “This commis- 
sion has been compromised.” Moynihan 
was just getting wound up. The Reagan 
Administration, he fumed, has “terror- 
ized older people into thinking that they 
won't get their Social Security.” 

That statement triggered the fury of 


Colorado’s Republican Senator William Greenspan and Moynihan in Room 5110 








Armstrong. “I’m dismayed by the conversation that has tak- 
en place here,” he said. “My colleague from New York on 
the Senate floor has demagogued this issue from front to 
back and top to bottom and he is trying to do the same 
here,” he said. “You've tried to emotionalize what should 
not be an emotional issue. We have done everything to avoid 
making this a partisan issue,” Armstrong declared, just be- 
fore charging that the proposal for the $40 billion cutback 
originated with the Democrats. 

Pepper demanded that Chairman Greenspan rebuke 
Armstrong: “If one member can make an assault on anoth- 
er, we become a brawling group.” Greenspan mildly reiter- 
ated his hope that “we can keep the rhetoric down to an ab- 
solute minimum.” Wisecracked Republican Senator Robert 
Dole of Kansas: “We carry on like this all the time on the 
floor of the House and the Senate.” 

So went the turbulent first hour of the session, which was 
only the third meeting of the commission since Reagan pro- 
posed its formation last September. The 15 members of the 
commission—five named by the President and five each by 
the leadership of the Senate and House—include Robert 
Ball, former head of the Social Security Administration, 
* AFL-CIO President Lane Kirkland and 
Robert Beck, chairman of the Prudential 
Insurance Co. 

The commission's ostensible goal is 
to recommend changes in the Social Se- 
curity system, but it is not due to report 
any findings until the end of the year, 
well after the ional elections. 
There is little hope that the commission 
will reach any kind of consensus, since it 
has been hampered by the grandstand- 
ing of members who are up for re-elec- 
tion, by the intransigence of “gray pow- 
er” activists like Pepper, who see no real 
need for reform, and by an untaxing 
schedule: just one meeting a month. At 
the commission’s first session last Febru- 
ary, Chairman Greenspan jocularly sug- 
gested that its members might wind up 
by issuing 15 minority reports. His pre- 
diction may yet prove to be true. 








separate civil service system that gives 
them higher pensions. Bringing them into 
Social Security would bolster the system’s 
reserves and also end the “double dip- 


ping” that permits federal employees to 
retire early on a civil service pension, 
work for a few years in a job in private in- 
dustry, and qualify for a Social Security 
pension too. But any proposal for such 
change faces two serious obstacles. Feder- 
al employees constitute a significant lob- 
bying force, and included in their num- 
bers are Senators and Congressmen, a 
group not famous for voting against its 
self-interest—ever. 

> Rewrite benefit formulas. A change in 
the complex formulas for calculating 
benefits, in order to give a newly retired 
worker an initial pension representing a 
somewhat lower percentage of what he 
earned in his last years on the job, could 
produce large long-run savings. It also 
would return the Social Security system to 
Roosevelt’s idea of basic minimum pro- 








tection against poverty, and would prod 
those now working to save more for their 
retirement. Encouraging savings is a goal 
that hardly any economist, conservative 
or liberal, will quarrel with. 

In the end, the solution to Social 
Security’s double dilemma—of an imme- 
diate cash crisis and the threat of a long- 
range demographic disaster—is unlikely 
to come from any single approach. What 
is needed is a combination of steps: some 
immediate limitation on COLAs, some in- 
termediate move to prevent inflation from 
pushing up benefits faster than the rise in 
wages and payroll taxes, some long-range 
measures to raise the retirement age and 
keep the formula for calculating benefits 
from straining the resources of society. 

The danger is that Congress and the 
Administration will do none of the above. 
Instead, they are all too likely to let the 
system drift closer to the point at which 
the money runs out, then enact a series of 
emergency proposals—and trust to luck. 








To change the system so that it can both 
surmount the current money shortage and 
continue providing protection to the el- 
derly and disabled without placing an in- 
tolerable burden on the young involves 
making the kind of choices that politi- 
cians so far have been running from, with 
irresponsible cowardice. 

Chicago Social Security Expert Kutza 
summarizes the problem: “Everyone 
knows the range of possible solutions. 
There has been panel after panel, discus- 
sion after discussion; every single option 
has been documented. The only real ques- 
tion is: Which political leader is willing to 
bite that bullet?” The answer right now 
seems to be nobody, because every sug- 
gested solution will offend some powerful 
group. But the reconciliation of conflict- 
ing interests is the real art of politics. In 
this case, some form of reconciliation is a 
social necessity. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Hays Gorey and Jeanne Saddler/ 





| Washington, with other U.S. bureaus 
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“Reaching agreement with the Soviets 
will not be short or easy work. But I believe 
that the Soviet people and their leaders un- 
derstand the importance of preventing war. 
And I believe that a firm, forthright Ameri- 
can position on arms reduction can bring 


us closer to a settlement.” 
W ith words that conveyed both firm- 
ness and flexibility, Ronald Reagan 
last week began the campaign for his plan 
to reduce the nuclear arsenals of the 
world’s two superpowers. In a prime-time 
press conference, he elaborated on and 
defended his proposal, outlined the previ- 
ous Sunday at Illinois’ Eureka College, for 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START) 


tions in the Soviets’ large land-based mis- 
siles, which form the bulk of their arsenal 
“I think you start with first things first,” 
the President said, referring to the mas- 
sive rockets that he calls the most “desta- 
bilizing” of all arms systems. But 
he also indicated a willingness to 
halve eventually the present num- 
ber of U.S. long-range missiles 
and to discuss weapons in which 
the U.S. has an edge, chiefly 
cruise missiles and manned 
bombers. Said Reagan: “Nothing 
is excluded.” 
| The President's desire to ap- 
| pear both resolute and open- 
minded on arms negotiations re- 
flects the divergent concerns of 
the three audiences—in the U.S., 
Western Europe and the Krem- 
lin—to which his message was ad- 
dressed. Despite their differences, 
those listeners appeared to share 
one basic and important reaction: 





Starting the Great Debate 


Reagan's plan for arms reduction gets a mixed reaction 


Reagan's plan would require deep reduc- | 


Haig pronouncing SALT Il “dead” at Senate hearing 





The President proposing his cut in nuclear arms at Eureka College in Illinois 


relief that the Administration, after 16 
months of delay and internal dissent, had 
come forth with a plan to get the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. back to the strategic arms 
bargaining table. The only group that ex- 
pressed dismay at the President's inten- 
tions were some hard-line U.S. conserva- 


| tives, who feel betrayed by Reagan’s more 


moderate approach. 

There was, however, criticism of the 
specifics of the President’s plan from 
some advocates of arms control who 


| claimed that it would be patently unac- 


ceptable to the Soviets. To reach Reagan’s 
target of only 2,500 land-based warheads 
for each nation, Moscow would have to 
dismantle more than 3,000 of them. At 
the same time, the U.S. would be allowed 
to add 350. Although each side now has 
roughly 7,000 strategic warheads, the So- 
viets pul more than twice as many of 


theirs on big land-based missiles. In turn, | 


the U.S. would have to dismantle almost 


RO 
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| START 


modernizing our weapons is to give for- 


| 





| 2,500 submarine-based warheads, while 
| the Soviets could add to their fleet. Rea- 


gan’s speech, with its stated focus on land- 
based warheads, put some Americans in 
the awkward position of doubting the sin- 
cerity of their own leader. Said former 
Secretary of State Edmund Muskie: 
“What troubles me about the program is 
that it may be a secret agenda for side- 
tracking disarmament.” 

Muskie contended that while the 
talks get under way, Congress 
should ratify the SALT II treaty signed by 
President Carter in June 1979. “The only 
way to hold the Soviets in check while 


mal approval, in some way, to the unrati- 
fied SALT I treaty,” Muskie said. Both the 
U.S. and the Soviets are informally honor- 
ing the terms of SALT I and SALT Hl, al- 
though neither is officially in effect; Mos- 
cow has even dismantled nine submarines 
in accordance with SALT II's restrictions. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have also urged 
Reagan to honor the pact, arguing that if 
it were tossed aside, the Soviets would be 
able to add new warheads much more 
quickly than the U.S. Some officials are 
worried about signs that the Soviets may 
soon resume testing of the SS-16, a mobile 
intercontinental missile that was forbid- 
den by SALT I 

Other Democrats in the forefront of 
those urging Reagan to accept SALT II are 
former Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, 
Senators Sam Nunn of Georgia and John 
Glenn of Ohio and Congressman Les As- 
pin of Wisconsin. To that chorus last 
week came an influential voice from the 
Republican side, Henry Kissinger. In a 
speech at The Hague, Vance and Mus- 
kie’s predecessor as Secretary of State said 
of SALT II: “It seems to me a reasonable 
way to end the current impasse, establish 
a baseline for later reductions and end the 
agitation for quick fixes.” Kissinger, who 
helped lay the groundwork for SALT I, 
recommended modifications to the treaty, 
such as slightly lowering the ceiling for 
delivery systems in order to “symbolize” a 





| commitment to reductions. Stressing that 


he was speaking as a private citizen who 
has had “next to no access” to the current 
Administration, Kissinger observed: “I 


cory c wives have great difficulty understand- 


ing why it is safe to adhere to a 
nonratified agreement while it is 
unsafe formally to ratify what one 
is already observing.” 

Reagan responded to such 
suggestions at his press confer- 
ence. “I think SALT was the wrong 
course to follow,” he said, noting 
that the agreement would allow 
the Soviets “to just about double 
their present nuclear capability.” 
Testifying before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig was 
even more blunt: “We consider | 
SALT II to be dead and have so in- 
formed the Soviets.” (The treaty 


has not actually been formally re- 
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jected, however, and is still technically be- 
fore the Senate.) But one high Adminis- 
tration official indicated that the US. 
may find some method of accepting SALT 
i without formally ratifying it. Internal 
discussions are under way, he said, about 
working out some “mutual restraints,” 
which would be similar to the SALT I and 
SALT Il restrictions now being informally 
observed, for both sides to honor while ne- 
gotiations are in process 

Western Europeans were less con- 
cerned with the substance of Reagan's 
proposal than with the fact that he had at 
last made one. The President is scheduled 
to travel to Paris, Rome, London, Bonn 
and West Berlin in three weeks, and he 
faces the prospect of large street demon- 
strations by members of the Continent's 
burgeoning peace movement. In Bonn, as 
many as 150,000 protesters are expected 
to mass on the banks of the Rhine across 
from the building where Reagan will be 
meeting with the leaders of other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization nations 
The tone of such rallies may be somewhat 
muted by Reagan’s Eureka proposal. In 
Paris, the centrist daily Le Monde said 
Reagan was asking the Soviets to make 
most of the sacrifices, but the paper 
sull praised his willingness to resume 
negotiations 


he Soviet reaction was a blend of dis- 

approval and curiosity. The Kremlin 
had summarily rejected in 1977 a propos- 
al by Carter and Vance for deep reduc- 
tions in the strategic arsenals of both na- 
tions. But Vance said last week that some 
Soviet officials have told him their unwill- 
ingness to consider the plan may have 
been a mistake. Despite the sharp criti- 
cism of Reagan’s speech by the official 
news agency TASS, the Kremlin so far has 
kept the door open to discussion. Radomir 
Bogdanov, a Soviet arms-control special- 
ist who is deputy director of Moscow's In- 
stitute of U.S. and Canadian Studies, has 
been examining the President's initiative 
He told TIME: “Reagan's proposals are 
not fair. They are not equal. They are an 
attempt to disarm us.” Yet Bogdanov did 
not reject the President's offer, nor did he 
dwell on the American failure to ratify 
SALT I. “What we are objecting to is not 
the offer to negotiate,” he said. “It is the 
way the offer has been tendered. Our 
principal position is that we are ready to 
negotiate,” 

That seems to be Reagan's principal 
position too. This shared willingness to 
talk may be, al least for now, as significant 
as the substantive abyss that separates the 
two sides. That point was stressed by one 
of the Administration's most ardent hard- 
liners, Eugene Rostow, director of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
Said he: “Arms control negotiations are 
not bargains among peasants haggling 
over the price of potatoes. The two leading 
nuclear powers should do whatever is pos- 
sible to help lift the cloud of war from the 
horizon.” —By Walter Isaacson. 





Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow and | 


Laurence I. Barrett/Washington 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
REARS Fa Tae 


Assessing Arms and the Man 


educing nuclear weapons by half might save the U.S. more than $10 billion 

a year, an impressive sum but hardly enough to make Reaganomics work. 
Trimming the nukes would surely sit well politically, but with unemployment 
nearing 10%, the peace issue remains secondary to the economic issue. Arms 
control could even prove a bit perilous if the Soviets were to launch another 
Afghanistan. 

Why then did Ronald Reagan, who has spent much of his adult life refining 
the notion of America as arsenal of the free world, journey to the sun-dappled 
campus of Eureka College, his Illinois alma mater, to sound the call for nuclear 
restraint? 

Once again the internal forces of the presidency have done their silent work. 
No person with intelligence enough to reach the Oval Office is immune from 
what one White House aide calls the “sobering process” of seeing the world as 
it is. 

Harvard’s Stanley Hoffmann, a leading student of strategic affairs, noted last 
week in Washington that in every modern presidency, there has been a swing 
one way or another. The men who at first emphasized arms control found they 
had to pay more attention to armament. Those who came to power preoccupied 
with beefing up America’s 
defense had to make room 
in their thinking for arms 
control. 

Contradictory lessons 
of history shout at a Presi- 
dent every day. One is that 
peace comes through pow- 
er. Another is that weap- 
ons, once developed and 
stockpiled, are eventually 
| used. Yet another is that 

people periodically demand 
reassurance that the de- 
structive forces of war can 
be diminished. Presidents 
| are hostage to all these 
| thoughts. 
} John Kennedy was the 
| most forthright in his alter- 
nating moods. Many nights 
he sank into a black fatal- 
ism, telling friends it was a 
certainty that somebody, 
some time, would launch a 
nuclear salvo. Within min- 
utes he could change per- 
sonality and assert that it was his job to modify the lessons of history. 

Lyndon Johnson gloried in military strength, then despaired of it when it 
failed him in Viet Nam. He bullied the world, but before he left office, he vainly 
planned a disarmament summit with the Soviets. Ironically, it was Richard Nix- 
on, the apostle of the mailed fist, who finally got to the negotiating table in the 
Kremlin. 

We have stumbled on. The Jimmy Carter people now acknowledge that they 
should have accepted the Vladivostok arms formula devised by Gerald Ford in 
1974. Top Soviets have privately confided that they may have made a mistake in 
rejecting Carter’s 1977 offer for deep cuts in nuclear arsenals. Many people in 
Washington now believe that Congress erred in thwarting the SALT IT agreement 
signed in 1979. 

In the early years of the nuclear age, a young State Department planner ques- 
tioned projections about the inevitability of nuclear holocaust. He asked his ex- 
perts to figure out the chances of avoiding nuclear war for just ten years. Pretty 
good, they reported. And if the first ten years were successful, he asked, what 
about the next ten? Even better, was the answer. That man was Paul Nitze, now 
75 and the chief U.S. negotiator at the theater-nuclear weapons talks currently 
underway in Geneva. The Nitze theorem, put into place 30 years ago, has begun 
to permeate the thinking of Reagan as it did that of the other Presidents. The no- 
tion also gives humanity the hope it craves, even as this mad world produces ten 
nuclear weapons each day. 
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Arms Negotiator Paul Nitze at a congressional hearing 
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A flight of legislative penance the A-10 Thunderbolt on a training run 


Congress Gives Itself a Hand 


How to win votes by fattening up the defense budget 


4é he A-10 Thunderbolt II is a most 
unsophisticated plane. Pilots joke 
about being struck from behind by birds.” 
That harsh assessment of an Air Force at- 
tack plane designed to provide close air 
support for battlefield troops comes from 
a top general of the Tactical Air Com- 
mand. Why, then, is there $357 million in 
the Pentagon’s fiscal 1983 budget for 20 
more of the aircraft, each of which is 
$1.6 million costlier than the more sophis- 
ticated F-16 Fighting Falcon? The an- 
swer, insists the general: “We are buying 
them only because of political pressure.” 

The A-10 is the latest in a long line of 
weapons-purchasing decisions that illus- 
trate how members of Congress, by look- 
ing after their own districts, can quietly 
add a layer of fat to the military budget— 
even as they are deploring excessive de- 
fense spending. The A-10 is often referred 
to as “Joseph Addabbo’s 
plane,” after the Democratic 
Congressman from Queens, 
N.Y.; his district is near the 
Long Island plant where the 
fighter is made by Fairchild 
Republic Co. Addabbo, chair- 
man of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, opposes 
such big-ticket military items 
as the B-1 bomber and the MX 
missile on grounds of cost. But 
like most of New York’s dele- 
gation, he is a strong advocate 
of the A-10. The project is also supported 
by House Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill of 
Massachusetts; the engine for the plane is 
made in Lynn, Mass. 

To be fair, the low-flying, heavily ar- 
mored plane is considered by senior 
Army officers in Europe to be an effective 
weapon against tanks and artillery. It was 
also once a good value. First produced in 
1975, the planes cost a relatively modest 
$5.9 million apiece in 1980. The final 
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Congressman Addabbo 


shipment was scheduled to be delivered 
this year. But Addabbo and others insist- 
ed last year that the production run of the 
A-10 be stretched out, and a new two-seat 
trainer introduced, to help the Farming- 
dale, N.Y., factory, which employs almost 
6,000, remain in operation. 

In the Senate, however, different po- 
litical factors were at play. The chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
is Republican John Tower of Texas; the 
F-16 Fighting Falcon is made in Fort 
Worth by General Dynamics Corp. 
Tower's committee cut all funds for the ri- 
val A-10. The Pentagon, which still insists 
it does not need more A-10s, last week 
readily accepted the Senate cut. But Ad- 
dabbo predicts that some of the planes 
will be restored when the House and Sen- 
ate work out a final version. Says he: “In 
conference, I expect a compromise will be 
made.” 

Addabbo argues that the 
planes are useful, and that the 
Air Force is only pretending 
frugality by not requesting 
them: it really does want the 
A-10 and assumes that Con- 
gress will add the money on its 
own. “This is the game they 
constantly play,” he says. 

After an all-night session, 
the Senate last Friday morning 
passed by an 84-to-8 vote its 
version of the fiscal 1983 de- 
fense procurement bill. The 
measure leaves intact Reagan’s request 
for two new nuclear aircraft carriers and 
$56 million to build chemical weapons. 
The House has not yet passed a version of 
the bill. The final day of Senate debate 
provided an occasion for yet another po- 
litical struggle. The Pentagon had re- 
quested $800 million to buy 50 Lockheed 
C-S Galaxy transport planes, a purchase 
heartily supported by Senators Sam Nunn 
and Mack Mattingly of Georgia, where 
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| penses. The IRS deduction: a flat $75 a day 











FAA Claims that now about 65% of those 


they are made. But Senators Henry Jack- 
son and Slade Gorton of Washington suc- 
cessfully led an effort to replace the C-5 
funds with $520 million for 50 converted 
Boeing 747 planes, which are manufac- 
tured in their state. 

As Congress struggles to cut the feder- 
al deficit, its members’ credibility is being 
further undermined by controversy over a 
tax break they voted themselves in De- 
cember, which was buried in a bill regu- 







| lating black-lung benefits for mine work- | 


ers. The measure instructs the IRS to allow 
Congressmen and Senators increased al- 
lowances for their Washington living ex- 


for the time members are meeting in 
Washington, a benefit that could be worth 
up to $19,000 a year. Fred Wertheimer, 
director of the public affairs lobby Com- 
mon Cause, says that by allowing a deduc- 
tion for what is in fact a Congressman’s 
main residence, the rule “provides special 
treatment for members of Congress that 
no other taxpayer in America can get.” 
The IRS, which has received more than 
20,000 letters protesting the new deduc- 
tion, held hearings on the issue last week. 
The IRS can alter the benefit if agency 
lawyers decide it is unfair. But just as in 
the case of weapons decisions, Congress 
has ultimate jurisdiction over the tax 
laws, and strange things have been known 
to happen in the quiet of a committee 
room. ® 


Air Waves 


Controllers debate safety 





ow safe are the skies? That question | 

was uppermost in the minds of travel- 
ers last summer after Ronald Reagan 
fired 12,000 striking air controllers, leav- 
ing supervisors, non-strikers and military 
controllers to do the job. But as the 
months passed and 10,500 skywatchers, 
rather than the previous 17,400, manned 
the nation’s control towers, airports man- 
aged to operate without major mishaps or 
too many exasperating delays. Fear of fly- 
ing faded fast. Now, although the Federal 
Aviation Administration strongly dis- 
putes them, some controllers are warning 
that there may still be reason for renewed 
concern. Says one Atlanta controller: 
“We need our people back.” 

One problem is the high dropout rate 
among air controller trainees at the FAA’s 
Monroney Aeronautical Center in Okla- 
homa City. When the strike began last 
August, the FAA announced plans to train 
5,500 new controllers a year, triple the 
usual number; nine months later only 
1,490 have graduated from the Oklahoma 
academy. Of the 717 trainees who en- 
rolled in the first class last August, only 
406 passed: normally 75% of the trainees 
graduate from the twelve- to 16-week pro- 
gram. Since then, the entrance exams 
have been made more stringent, and the 
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The facts are startling. 
Experts estimate that almost 
half of all automobile occupant 
fatalities and many serious 
injuries might have been 
avoided if the people had been 
wearing seat belts. That’s 
because most injuries occur 
when the car stops abruptly 
and the occupants are thrown 
against the car’s interior or 
out of the car. Belts reduce 
this risk. 

Many people say they 
know the facts, but they still 
don’t wear belts. Their reasons 
range all over the lot: seat 
belts are troublesome to put 
on, they are uncomfortable, 
or they wrinkle your clothes. 
Some people even think get- 
ting hurt or killed in a car 
accident is a question of fate; 
and, therefore, seat belts don’t 
matter. 

If you’re one of those 
people who don’t use belts for 
one reason or another, please 
think carefully about your 
motivations. Are your objec- 
tions to seat belts based on 
the facts or on rationalizations? 

Here are a few of the 
common rationalizations. 
Many people say they are 


CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO SAVE YOUR LIFE 
AND THE ONE NEXT TO YOU 


OVERCOMING YOUR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESISTANCE TO SEAT BELTS MAY BE THE KEY. 


afraid of being trapped in a 
car by a seat belt. In fact, in 
the vast majority of cases, seat 
belts protect passengers from 
severe injuries, allowing them 
to escape more quickly. Another 
popular rationalization: you'll 
be saved by being thrown 
clear of the car. Here again, 
accident data have proved that 
to be untrue—you are almost 
always safer inside the car. 

Some people use seat 
belts for highway driving, but 
rationalize it’s not worth the 
trouble to buckle up for short 
trips. The numbers tell a dif- 
ferent story: 80% of all auto- 
mobile accidents causing serious 
injury or death involve cars 
traveling under 40 miles per 
hour. And three quarters of 
all collisions happen less than 
25 miles from the driver’s 
home. 

When you're the driver, 
you have the psychological 
authority to convince all of 
the passengers that they 
should wear seat belts. It has 
been shown that in a car, the 
driver is considered to be an 
authority figure. A simple 
reminder from you may help 
save someone’s life. 

Another common myth: 
holding a small child in your 
arms will provide the child 
with sufficient protection 
during a crash. The safety 
experts disagree. They point 


out that even during a 30 mph 
collision, a 10-pound child 
can exert a 300-pound force 
against the parent’s grip. 
So please make sure Child 
Restraint Systems are used 
for children who aren’t old 
enough to use regular seat 
belts. 

If you’re an employer, 
encourage your employees to 
wear seat belts. At GM, we’ve 
made it a matter of policy that 
everyone riding in company- 
owned vehicles is expected 
to wear lap and shoulder belts. 

We heartily support the 

program initiated by the 
National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration to en- 
courage the use of seat belts. 
So please fasten your own 
belt, and urge your family 
and friends to follow your 
example. Even the best driver 
in the world can’t predict what 
another driver will do. 
This advertisement is part of our 
continuing effort to give custom- 
ers useful information about their 
cars and trucks and the company 
that builds them. 


General Motors 
Chevrolet * Pontiac 
Oldsmobile ¢ Buick 

Cadillac * GMC Truck 
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ASSOCIATION 
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850 K Street NW, Washington. OC 20006 





The federal government pays only part 
of the costs incurred by hospitals in treating 
Medicare and Medicaid patients, Hospitals 
are forced to shift the remaining costs on to 
private patients. This is called cost shifting. 

Since your tax dollars help support 
Medicare and Medicaid in the first place, 
you are, in effect, being hit with an 
added, “hidden” tax. Last year, on an 
average daily basis, Medicare and 
Medicaid payments were $4] less than 
private patients were charged. Such 
underpayments shifted to private atients 
in 198] reached an estimated $4.8 billion, 
and this burden could continue to grow if 
the government cuts back further on these 
programs. 


YOUR TAXES 
PAID PART OF HIS 
HOSPITAL BILL. 
YOU PAID 

THE REST. 


Of course, everyone—government, 
business, labor, hospit ils, consumers and 
insurance companies—is trying to cut 
health-care costs. But cost shifting doesn’t 
save a cent. It just shifts the responsibility to 
someone else. 

For their part, insurance companies are 
doing more than ever before to eep costs 
down, by paying for outpatient surgery. 
for i that can reduce 
unnecessary surgery...for hospital 

re-admission testing. ..and for home care 
Perelies They also review fees and charges 
to make sure they are fair. 

l nfortunately, cost shifting undermines 
these efforts. The best solution to this 
problem, we believe, is to have all patients 
charged on a fair and equal basis. This 
isn't a theory; it’s a reality in two states. 

In Maryle ind and New Jersey strong 
incentives are provided for hospitals to cut 
costs wherever possible. As a result, 
Medicare and Medicaid have agreed to pay 
on the same basis for the same hospital 
services as everyone else. 

If every state ‘had fair and equal payment 
for private and government patients, the 
result would be an end to cost shifting, and 
real cost savings for everyone. 





admitted eventually graduate. Officials of 
the Professional Air Traffic Controllers 
Organization (PATCO), insist, however, 
that the real figure is 45%. 

With new recruits coming so slowly 
out of the classrooms, many controllers 
working in the towers complain that 
their hours and work load are too stren- 
uous. At the nation’s 22 busiest airports, 
some controllers may work as much as 
ten hours a day, six days a week. They 
contend that many of the 500 military 
controllers brought into the towers to 
help out after the strike were not quali- 
fied to handle heavy commercial traffic; 
others complain about the inexperience 
of controllers transferred from smaller 
airports to major ones. “We're getting 
them from places like Charleston and 
Tallahassee,” says one Atlanta control- 
ler. “Some were sent home. They 
couldn't handle it.” 

Perhaps the most serious charge lev- 
eled against the FAA is that morale in the 
towers is deteriorating as a result of poor 
relations between tower supervisors and 
the controllers—which was a major cause 
of last year’s strike. Says one New York 
controller: “You are discouraged from 
calling in sick or taking any time off. The 
attitude is, ‘There is a job to do, and we 
don’t give a damn what problems you 
might have.’ A study commissioned by 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis 
shortly after the strike began and released 
last March showed that management 
practices were still unnecessarily authori- 
tarian. Said the report: “Supervisors tend 
to ‘vector’ people like they did airplanes. 
It doesn’t work well.” 

The FAA stoutly denies the criti- 
| cisms—and so do many controllers. Of- 
ficials point out that a controller’s work 
is easier than it used to be, thanks to 
the installation of new computers and a 
reduction in the number of flights. Chi- 
cago’s O'Hare International Airport, for 
example, now handles only 85% of the 
flights it did before the strike. Many 
controllers agree that the mood in the 
towers has actually improved. Says 
Larry Donald, a controller at Charles- 
ton Municipal Airport: “There’s more 
camaraderie now.” 

“The work load is tough, and a lot of 
us are a little tired these days,” says a 
controller at the Aurora Air Traffic Con- 
trol Center, which clears all planes com- 
ing into O'Hare. “But nobody I know has 
cut a corner, and nobody is too tired to do 
his job properly.” Indeed, FAA officials 
contend that PATCO diehards, still furious 
at losing their union status, are intention- 
ally stirring up talk of trouble in the con- 
trol towers. Obviously, the nation’s air- 
ports cannot be run indefinitely under 
present conditions, and the FAA hopes to 
bring the force of controllers up to full 
strength, 13,000, by 1984. Meanwhile, of- 
ficials point with pride to the undisputed 
fact that the control towers cannot be 
blamed for a single accident since the 
strike began. a 
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“It’s Just Gonna Be Insanity” 





Tears, anger and remorse at the trial of John Hinckley 


hrough the first two weeks of his trial 

for the shooting of President Ronald 
Reagan on March 30, 1981, John Hinck- 
ley Jr., 26, was a model of calm, impassive 
silence. That self-control was shattered 
last week when the jury was shown the 
videotaped testimony of Jodie Foster, 19, 
the actress turned college student whose 
1976 film Taxi Driver sparked Hinckley’s 
Obsession with her and, according to 
his lawyers, drove him to shoot the 
President.* Hinckley, who has plead- 
ed not guilty by reason of insanity, fid- 
geted throughout her testimony until Fos- 
ter was asked, “How would you describe 


Hinckley’s parents after weepy court session 
“Lam the cause of John’s tragedy.” 





your relationship with John Hinckley?” 
With that, Hinckley abruptly stood up 
and headed out of the Washington court- 
room, a trio of deputy marshals on his 
heels. Foster's reply: “I don’t have any re- 
lationship with John Hinckley.” 
Hinckley’s agitation was in especially 
sharp contrast to his icy calm only hours 
earlier when his father, John Hinckley 
Sr., who founded a Denver-based oil and 
gas exploration firm, broke down on the 
witness stand. The elder Hinckley de- 
scribed an agonizing meeting with his 
“wiped out” prodigal son at the Denver 
airport just three weeks before the shoot- 
ing. John Sr. said that on advice from the 
family psychiatrist he refused to let his 
son come home and suggested he stay at 
the Y.M.C.A. When John said he did not 





*Foster was allowed to tape her testimony because 
she expected to be in Europe during the trial. She 
was, however, in New York last week 








want to do that, his father told him, 
“O.K., you're on your own. Do whatever 
you want to do.” Said the elder Hinckley: 
“In looking back on that, I’m sure that 
was the greatest mistake of my life. I am 
the cause of John’s tragedy. We forced 
him out at a time when he just couldn’t 
cope. I wish to God that I could trade 
places with him right now.” Then he bur- 
ied his eyes in a handkerchief and sobbed. 

Earlier in the week Hinckley’s brother 
Scott, 31, and sister Diane, 29, testified 
that they had urged their father to have 
John institutionalized but that he had re- 
fused, concerned that it would do more 
harm than good. Scott, who works with his 
father, described his brother asa loner and 
noted that “John was a very emotionless 
person.” 


Hix did, however, exhibit consid- 
erable emotion on a tape, released as 
evidence last week, that he made at his 
parents’ home in Evergreen, Colo., on 
New Year’s Eve 1980. By then he had be- 
come infatuated with Foster after seeing 
Taxi Driver as many as 15 times. In the 
movie, a crazed cabbie, played by Robert 
De Niro, sets out to assassinate a presi- 
dential candidate in an attempt to im- 
press a child prostitute, played by Foster. 
Hinckley so identified with the film’s 
anti-hero that he bought an Army fatigue 
jacket and took to drinking peach brandy, 
as did De Niro’s character. “I don’t know 
what's gonna happen this year,” Hinckley 
said on the tape. “It’s just gonna be insan- 
ity if I even make it through the first few 
days.” After lamenting the murder of 
Beatle John Lennon earlier that Decem- 
ber, Hinckley continued: “Jodie is the 
only thing that matters now. Anything 
that I might do in 1981 would be solely for 
Jodie Foster’s sake, and I mean that sin- 
cerely. I want to make some kind of state- 
ment or something on her behalf. Just tell 
the world in some way that I worship and 
idolize her.” 

Hinckley followed Foster to Yale 
University, where she was a freshman last 
year, and badgered her with letters and 
phone calls. Introduced into evidence 
were several notes he sent her, including a 
card reading: “Jodie Foster love. Just 
wait. I'll rescue you very soon. Please co- 
operate, J.W.H.” The taxi driver had sent 
a similar message to the child prostitute. 
Tapes of telephone calls recorded by 
Hinckley and found in his Washington 
hotel room after the shooting were also 
played. In one, an exasperated Foster told 
him: “You understand why I can’t carry 
on these conversations with people I don’t 
know. You undertand that it is dangerous 
and it’s just not done and it’s not fair and 
it’s rude.” Replied Hinckley: “Well, I'm 
not dangerous. I promise you that.” a 
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“People keep telling me there's no 
way an ex-President can go back and 
live in Plains, Georgia. They don't un- 
derstand Jimmy Carter.” 

—Charles Kirbo, Carter’s lawyer 

and closest friend, in January 1981 


ven at noon, the small brick 
E ranch house was strangely quiet 

and dimly lit. Out of the silence, 
a soft voice offered a greeting. Jimmy 
Carter looked unchanged from the 
White House days, although perhaps 
a bit less imposing in heavy blue 
jeans, black boots and a long-sleeved 
flannel shirt. He had been working 
on his memoirs since before dawn, he 
said. As he sat in an easy chair, smil- 
ing warmly, he spoke with that famil- 
iar instructive manner, still wary and 
somehow aloof, his gentle mien al- 
ways at odds with the ambition and 
| defiance that surely cooked inside 
him. He had not mellowed much. 

Ever since his defeat, just as 
Kirbo had predicted, Carter has re- 
sumed his rustic and provincial life in 
Plains, the tiny (pop. 651) crossroads 
town where his extraordinary jour- 
ney to power had begun. Absorbed 
by his book, he has deliberately 
closed himself off from the rest of the 
world. In political terms, he has van- 
ished so completely that he might al- 
most never have existed. Shunned by 
his fellow Democrats, ignored by his suc- 
cessor, Carter has virtually become a non- 
person, a President who never was. 

Those who know him are not all that 
surprised, Carter was always something of 
a hermit, even in the turbulence of the 
White House. He never invited anyone 
over unless he just had to. Even his Cabi- 
net officers had to force social engage- 
| ments upon him. He made few friends. 
This remoteness, this reluctance to culti- 
vate personal relationships or to hear dif- 
fering views, stunted his presidency. 

That self-imposed isolation continues 
in Plains. After repeated refusals, local 
acquaintances stopped sending invita- 
tions. Carter seldom leaves the house ex- 
cept to go to church on Sunday, to jog or to 
attend the funerals of old friends. His 
daughter Amy, now 14, tries to get him to 
catch a movie in nearby Americus, but he 
is rarely inclined to do so. Every six weeks 
Carter goes to town to get a trim from 
Norinne Lowell at the local barbershop. 
He never goes out to buy his clothes, but 
orders them by mail from a designer 
friend in Bowdon, Ga. Even his White 
House secretary for four years, Susan 
| Clough, who returned to Plains to work for 
Carter, conversed with him only a couple 
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A gentle mien at odds with the ambition inside. 








The ex-President and his wife by Miss Lillian’s pond 





of times in the nine months she was there. 

For the past 15 months Carter’s life 
has centered on the book about his years 
in office, which he plans to call Keeping 
Faith. Each morning he wakes at 5, pours 
himself a glass of grapefruit juice and 
heads for his study. There, sitting in front 
of the keyboard of a white word processor, 
the ex-President works about eight hours 
a day. As the bright green letters appear 
on the screen, he speaks the words out 
loud. Around 7, he realizes that breakfast 
is near when he hears Amy practicing her 
violin down the hall. 

Carter was eager to show his visitor 
the much prized white machine. “This is 
my place,” he said, pointing toward the 
corner of the wood-paneled study, where 
he spends hours turning back and forth 
between the word processor and a desk 


that once belonged to his father. He refers | 


to one of the remarkable diaries he kept so 
doggedly through his four years. Each 


| evening, no matter how tired he was, he 
| dictated his feelings—often blunt and 
| troubled—into a tape recorder. Six thou- 


sand pages of transcripts, a historian’s 
treasure, now fill dozens of black books on 
shelves that surround his desk. 

He opened one of the black diaries 





Jimmy Carter: “This Is My Place” 


Alone in Plains with Rosalynn, his word processor and his woodshop 


and at random picked out a few para- 
graphs. There was the description of 
a prominent Senator who had visited 
the Oval Office with a proposal that 
day. “Such a jerk,” the President had 
noted. Reading through the diaries 
over these past months has given him 
new perspectives on his presidency, 
He now believes, for example, that he 
should have picked up earlier on the 
problems that the Shah of Iran was 
having at home. Flipping through the 
diary pages, he turned to a day in the 
fall of 1977 when he had stood with 
the Shah on the White House lawn 
while tear gas used to disperse pro- 
testers near by drifted over them. As 
the diary reported, Carter then took 
the Shah into his private study and 
chided him about the need for more 
civil rights at home. “He was embar- 
rassed,” read the presidential notes 
about the reprimand 

Carter suddenly interrupted him- 
self and pointed across the study to a 
large table, a lazy susan 5 ft. in diam- 
eter. He had designed and built the 
table, he said proudly, of longleaf 
pine, virgin timber cut 150 years ago 
for the home of Rosalynn’s great- 
grandfather. Woodworking has be- 
come a Carter obsession. When he 
wants relief from his writing, he said, 
he moves to his nearby woodshop, a 
converted garage where he spends 
long periods alone chiseling out bowls and 
building benches and chairs, all his own 
designs. During the summer, he recalled, 
he often worked for hours with the big 
doors open, clouds of gnats hovering 
around his face and mouth, while a Secret 
Service agent took refuge from the heat 
and the bugs in one of the little wooden 
guard booths. 

In the woodshop, the ex-President 
showed off his work with his own re- 
strained style of joy. One piece was a cof- 
fee table that Carter had made out of 
some walnut he had got by trading a book 
with a neighbor; another was a bedside ta- 
ble made from a purplish slab of wood 
that came from the Congo. A huge hicko- 
ry tree from the backyard had provided 
him with his own supply of local wood. He 
split the felled tree with a wedge, then 
used a heavy blade called a froe to cut 
them into the proper lengths for furniture. 
Pieces of white hickory sat in pails of wa- 
ter on the floor; Carter explained that the 
wood will not harden if it is kept moist. 
Long curls of hickory bark, which Carter 
uses for the seats of chairs, hung on string 
nailed to the ceiling. 

Carter the perfectionist is evident in 
the woodshop. He never uses nails or 
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Working ona eottee in his woodshop and, back in his study, telephoning President Hosni Mubarak after Egypt regained the last of the Sinai 


screws, but painstakingly cuts and 
notches the joints together. He prefers 
hand tools to electric for more quality. He 
has actually made several of his own tools; 
among them are a hollow auger and a bow 
saw, and they hang neatly on the wall. He 
began explaining how to cut chair rungs 
to size and showed a little exasperation 
when he thought his visitor's attention 
was wandering. Carter puts his name on 
all his pieces with a branding iron. And he 
pointed out, in his meticulous way, that 
the signed objects would be worth a lot of 
money a hundred years from now 
By now it was mid-afternoon and Car- 
ter began looking for his wife. Rosalynn 
was in the kitchen, a red bandanna on her 
| head, wearing white sneakers, a white 
pullover sweater and blue slacks. She 
looked fresh and trim, and he hugged her 
for a moment. The Carters eat every meal 
together and share the washing-up chores, 
do sit-ups before jogging and regularly 
view the evening news together. They 
have watched Reagan’s press conferences, 
and Carter says he can quickly recognize 
what Reagan knows—and does not know. 
For the first six months after they returned 
to Plains, Rosalynn could not bear to 


| watch the news. She had been stung badly 
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| by the defeat, and most particularly by 


comments that the Reagans had restored 
some class to the White House. Carter was 
so enraged he was ready to punch one dis- 
paraging writer, but he says he has since 
forgiven him. Rosalynn is not that easy 
When a tactless old friend teased her re- 
cently about laying out a tablecloth for 
lunch, saying that Nancy Reagan surely 
would have approved, she glared at him, 
unamused 


ut the anxiety has eased for her too 
Rosalynn Carter said that it had 

been hard at first to decide what to 

do with the rest of their lives. She has 
made the huge adjustment. Occasionally 
she takes shopping trips to Atlanta or 
Washington with a friend. Like her hus- 
band, she is immersed in writing a book, 
an autobiography that reaches back to her 
early days in Plains. At first she was terri- 
fied by the project. Now she spends a good 
deal of time clicking out the story of her 
life on a white word processor of her own. 
Rosalynn Carter remains feisty in de- 
fense of her husband's record. She is espe- 
cially proud of the restraint he showed for 
months over the hostages, noting grimly 
that if he had bombed Tehran, he would 





| moved to Alabama. Real estate specula- 


probably have won the election. She is 
personally bitter that Reagan’s deep bud- 
get cuts have eliminated the federal men- 
tal health programs that she fought for 

It had stopped raining, and the Car- 
ters walked outdoors. In the driveway the 
ex-President bent down and squirted oil 
along the chains of their bicycles. Then he 
and Rosalynn wheeled through the gate, 
past the high black rail fence frugally im- 
ported by the Government from Richard 
Nixon's home at Key Biscayne. They 
pedaled down deserted country roads, fol- 
lowed by two agents in a car and another 
on a bike. The fields were green with 
wheat, and pecan trees were budding 
They biked for miles, up sharp hills, past 
the house where they had first lived and 
then back into Plains itself. Far fewer 
tourists migrate here now, and the town 
has reverted to its backwater state. Billy 
Carter, the ruinous brother, has auctioned 
off his famous gas station for $30,000 and 


tors from California and Canada who ex- 
citedly bought up land in Plains years ago 
at inflated prices are now stuck with it. 
Change comes slow. Just the other day 
someone complained about smelling mar- 
ijuana in the post office. 
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The Carters rolled into the driveway 
of his mother’s house, and then remem- 
bered that Miss Lillian was out at her 
weekly poker game. In the back, a pond 
had turned dark from the heavy rains. It 
was here, almost six years ago, that Carter 
had picked his presidential team. He and 
his wife got off their bikes and stared 
down at the brown water. Then, leaning 
against a tree, Carter reminisced about 
the troops of pinstriped dignitaries, the 
princes of the party, who had sloshed 
through the Georgia mud to meet the 
President-elect 

Now the Democratic leaders want no 
part of him. Carter recalled that he had 
tried to take the party in a more centrist 
direction but failed. He had been unable 
to root out the more liberal elements. 
There are sour feelings all around. Candi- 
dates never mention his name or seek his 
help. Carter was invited, almost as an af- 
terthought, to the annual dinner of con- 
gressional Democrats; men like Senate 
Minority Leader Robert Byrd and House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill were privately 
thankful that he decided not to come 

The party leaders have asked him to 
next month’s midterm conference in Phil- 
adelphia, but are fervently hoping he will 
not ask to speak. “They are treating him 
like a leper,” said one of Carter's aides bit- 
terly. “I know I’m looked on as a symbol 
of defeat by some,” the ex-President ad- 
mitted. “But I’m confident that most of 
my policies will be vindicated.” Some 
Democratic leaders, like Party Chairman 
Chuck Manatt, fear that Carter will be- 
come ambitious for the presidency again; 
the man from Plains curtly dismisses such 
a notion 

Back at his house after the bicycle 
ride, Carter spoke of his concerns about 
the country. After the book is finished, he 
said, he intends to speak out more. Two 
weeks ago, he and Rosalynn left Plains for 
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a vacation trip to Scandinavia, and on the 
way back he visited French President 
Frangois Mitterrand. Carter has been 
strangely polite in his criticism of Reagan, 
despite the fact that the President, as Car- 
ter knows, holds him in contempt. For 
some months, Carter was denied even the 
minimal daily briefing reports that are 
provided to a hundred or so top officials in 
the Government. He endured it for a 
while and then asked his former press sec- 
retary, Jody Powell, to complain. After 
Powell threatened to go public with the 
slight, the briefing papers began arriving 
in Plains 


he ex-President sees his successor 
T cxcrssats edging toward Carter- 

like policies on arms control and the 
Middle East. He sharply disagrees with 
Reagan’s assertion that the Soviets have a 
definite margin of superiority in strategic 
weapons. “Reagan is flat wrong about 
that,” he said, sounding like a man who 
knows the facts. “Even if it were true, 
which it isn’t, it’s an extremely unwise 
thing to say.” 





Pumping up a tire before the ride 


for home after an afternoon's exercise: self-imposed isolation in the crossroads town where his journey to power began 
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The Middle East remains a key inter- 
est of Carter's, and the subject will take up 
at least a quarter of his book. He has told 
friends that he believes Reagan could have 
utilized him as a negotiator because he is 
trusted by both sides. Carter has always 
feared an Islamic uprising in the West 
Bank, and the harsh occupation tactics of 
the Israelis trouble him. His book will be 
tough on Prime Minister Menachem Be- 
gin and the power of the Israeli lobby in 
this country. In the past, Carter has told 
intimates that he believes the Israelis do 
not want a second term for any U.S. Presi- 
dent for fear that, free of electoral pres- 
sure, he might then turn on them 

Carter plans to work at fund raising for 
a library and public affairs institute associ- 
ated with Emory University in Atlanta 
This fall he will give some time to teaching 
at Emory. Looking pleased with himself, 
he unfolded the architect's drawings of the 
institute and stretched them open on his 
desk. The project stimulates his greatest 
personal hopes for the future; he spoke 
with real feeling of how he would hold 
seminars on such issues as human rights, 
the environment and arms reduction, and 
how he hoped to attract world leaders to 
his forums. For months, his wife remem- 
bered, he would talk excitedly about the 
institute before he fell asleep 

As his visitor prepared to leave, Jim- 
my Carter headed back to his word pro- 
cessor. The house was still silent and dark 
He began rewriting a section of the book 


that describes his closest aides. Some who 


had read the draft had told him that it was 
much too soft on them. Engrossed in the 
work, he pushed himself well past his usu- 
al 10:30 bedtime. Day after day, he ap- 
plied to the book the same drive and ruth- 
less self-discipline he had brought to the 


presidency. Back home in Plains, he 

worked as if his very survival as a man de- 

pended on it By Robert Ajemian 
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The cigarette that challenges 











MERIT: The Most Significant 
Breakthrough In Smoking 
Since The Filter. 


In the early 1970's, most smokers 
believed that a cigarette low in tar 
also had to be low 
in taste. 

Then, in 1976 
after twelve 
years of inten- 
sive effort, 
scientists isolated 
key flavor 
components in 
cigarette smoke — natural ingredients 
that delivered taste way out of 
proportion to tar. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 








This breakthrough severed the 
link between taste and tar, 
which led to the development of 
MERIT, a low tar cigarette capable 
of delivering extraordinary 
taste. 


MERIT: The Cigarette That 
Delivers The Taste Of Brands 
Having Up To Twice The Tar. 


The MERIT achievement was 
confirmed in taste tests involving 
thousands of smokers. For the first 
time ever, published 
research proved 
that a low 
tar cigarette 
could deliver 
the taste 
of leading 
higher tar 
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higher tar smoking—and wins. 


brands—even cigarettes having up to 
twice the tar. 


MERIT! The Proven Taste 
Alternative To Higher Tar Smoking. 


Smoker response was overwhelm- 
ing. Since the introduction of 
MERIT, millions of smokers have 
switched to—and stayed with—the 
only proven taste alternative to 
higher tar smoking. The latest 
survey among this group confirms 
that 9 out of 10 say MERIT is an 
easy switch, that they didn't give 
up taste in switching, and that 
MERIT is the best-tasting low tar 


they've ever tried. 
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MERIT ULTRA LIGHTS: 
The Only Ultra Low Tar 
Cigarette That Gives You The 
MERIT Taste Idea. 


Now, the MERIT taste idea has 
been extended to MERIT ULTRA 
LIGHTS. A milder | 
MERIT for those ee a 

} MERIT MER 


who prefer an ultra 
' 


light cigarette. It's | 

setting a whole new | ge /- 
taste standard for » 
ultra low tar smoking. 





Millions of smokers have already 


discovered why MERIT and 
MERIT ULTRA LIGHTS are 


changing the future of smoking. 


‘To those who havent, 
the time is now... 
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High tar, low tar or ultra 
low tar... No matter what 
youre smoking now, 
MERIT and MERIT 
ULTRA LIGHTS have a 
cigarette to challenge the 
taste satisfaction of your 
present brand—at 
surprisingly low tar levels. 
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Warming: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Heres How ‘Io Take The 
MERIT Challenge: 


Just mail in the attached postcard. You 
will be sent two free packs of the MERIT or 
MERIT ULTRA LIGHTS of your choice. 

Take the MERIT Challenge by comparing 
MERIT to the brand you're now smoking. 

You'll taste why MERIT and MERIT 
ULTRA LIGHTS are changing the future 
of smoking—today. 


If postcard is missing, a new card may be obtained by writing: 


The MERIT Challenge, P.O. Box 5330, Hicksville, N.Y. 11816. 


Only one Challenge per household. Offer void to persons under 21 years of age. Offer good in 
continental U.S.A. except where taxed, prohibited or otherwise restricted. No orders accepted from 
groups or organizations. Offer expires Dec. 31, 1982. Allow 8 weeks for delivery of cigarettes from 
date postcard ts mailed 
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Off to the fighting in a luxury liner: waving goodbye to troops on the Queen Elizabeth 2 as the giant ship leaves Southampton 


FALKLAND ISLANDS 














SAHM DOHERTY 


Teetering on the Brink 


As the diplomats talk, Britain and Argentina brace for combat 


ike wary boxers who had learned 

they could be hurt, Britain and Ar- 

gentina traded cautious punches 

last week around the Falkland Is 

lands. The military action was restrained 

both sides drew blood, but neither tried to 

aim a knockout blow in their South At- 

lantic confrontation. The reason: there 

were continuing prospects for a diplomat- 
ic resolution of the six-week crisis 

Although each side remained deeply 

suspicious of the other, the main action 

shifted for most of the week from the frig- 


id waters around the disputed islands to 
secluded conference rooms in the United 
Nations Secretariat building in Manhat- 
tan. Even as they continued to spar with 
warships and planes, the combatants ex- 
changed peace proposals through U.N 


| Secretary-General, Javier Pérez de Cuél- 


lar. To be sure, the hopes for a diplomatic 
settlement were fragile 
between the disputants was still caused by 
the central issue: the ultimate disposition 
of the Falklands. But Argentina’s Foreign 


Minister Nicanor Costa Méndez optimis- | 


British soldier's farewell to his wife; showing the Union Jack to units departing for the South Atlantic; a Gurkha prepares to embark 


The greatest gulf 


tically declared: “We are closer to peace 
than we are to war.” Said Sir Anthony 
Parsons, Britain’s Ambassador to the 
U.N.: “I think we are making progress 
again.” Declared Pérez de Cuellar on Fri- 
day: “There is always a risk of a break- 
down.” But the two parties “are much 
closer than when I started my exercise 
These next days will be decisive.” 

In an effort to persuade the Argen- 
tines to budge on the thorny issue of Falk- 
lands sovereignty, U.S. Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig sent Retired General 
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H.M.S. Hermes, the British task force flagship, battling waves near H.M.S. Broadsword, a frigate equipped with Seawolf surface-to-air missiles 





Vernon Walters, a trusted troubleshooter, 
to Buenos Aires. Haig has also been urg- 
ing other Latin American governments to 
intercede with Argentina, to little avail. 

At week’s end the negotiating process 
was interrupted as Ambassador Parsons 
flew back to London to consult with his 
government. There was no indication of 
whether his departure was an omen for 
good or ill, although Parsons on arriving 
in Britain declared that this week “things 
will move very rapidly one way or anoth- 
er.” Underscoring that point, British 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
sounded far from hopeful as she told a 
Conservative Party audience in Perth, 
Scotland, that a negotiated settlement of 
the Falklands dispute “may prove unat- 
tainable.” Said she with passion: “I hope 
with all my heart that the negotiations 
will succeed. I do not want to see one 
more life lost in the South Atlantic— 
whether Argentine or British—if it can be 
avoided.” But she warned that if the dip- 
lomatic process broke down, “we should 
have to turn to the only course left open to 
us’’—invasion of the islands. 

There was further cause for concern 
when the Soviet Union for the first time 
intruded into the Falklands dispute. Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Curtis Keeble was 
summoned to the Foreign Ministry in 
Moscow to hear a surprisingly harsh 
statement read by Vladimir Pavlovich 
Suslov, the desk officer dealing with Brit- 
ain. Susloy condemned as “unlawful” the 
200-mile air-and-sea blockade that the 
British have been maintaining since April 
30 around the Falklands. He also accused 
London of having issued several “warn- 
ings” to the Soviets that were regarded as 
“provocative.” Suslov presum- 
ably was referring to notifica- 
tions that London had sent to 
all governments concerning its 
blockade. Moscow’s motives 
were obscure, although the 
Kremlin surely would like to 
increase its standing with Ar- 
gentina—the Soviets are that 
nation’s most important trad- 
ing partner—as well as to cur- 
ry favor with Latin America as 
a whole. 

Meanwhile, preparations 
for an all-out war over the 
Falklands continued. To the 
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skirl of bagpipes, some 3,500 Scottish, 
Welsh and Gurkha troops last week 
boarded the hastily requisitioned Queen 
Elizabeth 2 to begin a ten-day journey to 
the South Auantic. They were intended to 
join some 4,000 other British soldiers in 
the potential invasion force aboard the 
20-ship battle squadron surrounding the 
islands. British warships kept up a harass- 
ing bombardment of the Falklands coast- 
line, while Sea Harrier jets sank an Ar- 
gentine trawler, possibly a spy ship, that 
was discovered deep within the blockade 
zone. Argentine warplanes flew a retalia- 
tory sortie against the blockading fleet; 
London said that three of the aircraft 
were downed, and the Argentines dam- 
aged one British frigate in the action. 





hen the British added a daring 
new twist to their tactics. Late Fri- 
day night, a commando force 
slipped ashore on Pebble Island, a 
slice of land practically touching West 
Falkland Island. Supported by naval gun- 
fire, the raiders, who were probably fer- 
ried ashore in helicopters, attacked an 
airstrip and Argentine military outpost, 
blowing up a large ammunition dump and 
destroying eleven aircraft. The action was 
a sustained one; it was only after dawn 
that the commando force left the island, 
suffering only two minor casualties. Lon- 
don stressed that the operation was a 
“raid, not an invasion,” but the assault 
marked the first time that British troops 
had set foot on the Falklands since their 
departure after the Argentine invasion on 
April 2. 
While claims and counterclaims 
about the progress of peace negotiations 












The early bite of winter: Royal Marines huddle against the cold 
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emanated from London and Buenos 
Aires, the leaders of both countries re- 
mained ready to use even more force to 
settle the dispute. Prime Minister Thatch- 
er, who insisted that “there are certain 
fundamental! principles which we cannot 
fudge in any way,” was prepared to add 
the “land dimension” —a step-by-step in- 
vasion—to the Falklands pressure. British 
Defense Secretary John Nott also talked 
of mounting an extended air-and-sea 
blockade “for far longer than the amount 
of supplies the Argentines have available 
for their forces on the islands.” For his 
part, President Leopoldo Galtieri, head of 
Argentina’s ruling three-man junta, 
warned sternly that “if Britain continues 
to use her military strength to the maxi- 





mum, Argentina is spiritually and mili- 
tarily ready to respond.” | 
As the rhetoric of the belligerents | 
grew harsher, U.N. Secretary-General 
Pérez de Cuéllar, facing his first frontline 
test as the U.N.’s top diplomat, was at- 
tempting to ease the tension. Pérez de 
Cuéllar had assumed responsibility for 
mediating the dispute on April 30, after a 
month-long peace-keeping effort by U.S. 
Secretary of State Haig ended in failure. 
Pérez’s peace proposals do not differ 
markedly from those originally put for- 
ward by Haig. They include: 1) a cease- 
fire; 2) phased and corresponding with- 
drawal of Argentine troops and the 
British fleet; 3) establishment of a tempo- 
rary administration over the islands, un- 
der U.N. auspices; 4) the opening of direct 
negotiations on the final disposition of the 
disputed territory. | 
Unlike Haig, however, Pérez de Cué- | 
llar has concentrated on the procedural 
details, such as the sequence of 
troop withdrawals and the 
membership of the interim ad- 
ministration, rather than the 
zsubstantive differences _ be- 

_ tween the disputants. 

The key to Pérez de Cué- 
llar’s mediation has been to 
_ 2 avoid all discussion of the most 
difficult issue: ultimate sover- 
eignty over the islands. 

His negotiating technique 
was to meet with each envoy 
separately. Sometimes the em- 
issaries would come twice a 
day to his spacious 38th-floor 
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An Argentine bivouac area near the settlement of Port Stanley in the Falkland Islands 


office overlooking the East River. The 
Secretary-General would make an oral 
presentation to each on a point or two and 
then ask for comments. Each representa- 
tive would then communicate with his 
home government. When the replies were 
disappointing, the Secretary-General 
would look for “some conciliatory U.N. 
formula.” His worst fear, he said, was “the 
danger of a great military incident in the 
area, | am always wondering whether one 
of the parties would withdraw from the 
negotiating table because of such an 
incident.” 

Pérez de Cuéllar’s efforts were helped 
by the fact that both London and Buenos 
Aires were sobered by the sinking two 
weeks ago of the Argentine cruiser Gener- 
al Belgrano, with 321 fatalities, and the 
British destroyer Sheffield, which lost 20 
men. Britain had backed away from a de- 
mand for an immediate and uncondition- 
al withdrawal of Argentine troops from 
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the Falklands. In their talks with Pérez de 
Cuéllar, the British also indicated that 
they would accept a temporary U.N. ad- 
ministration of the Falklands. 

For their part, the Argentines made 
the somewhat murky concession that any 
peace agreement had to contain a “sure 
and guaranteed route” to Argentine sov- 
ereignty over the Falklands “within a rea- 
sonable time.” That stood in distinction to 
an earlier position that the sovereignty is- 
sue was beyond discussion 

The Argentine concession, if such it 
was, did not impress Thatcher. In the 
House of Commons, she spelled out Brit- 
ain’s minimal negotiating demands with 
her customary acerbic style. Any Falk- 
lands cease-fire, she said, “must be ac- 
companied by a withdrawal of the Argen- 
tines to a specific timetable and in a 
comparatively short time. We must make 
it absolutely clear that the Argentines 
must not enter into these negotiations in 


Fragment of a Sea Harrier shot down during an attack on the key airfield at Port Stanley 





Said Britain's Thatcher: “We are working for a peaceful solution, not a peaceful sellout.” 
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| the belief or on the condition that by the 
end of them sovereignty is ceded.” 

On the key question of who would ul- 
timately hold sovereignty over the islands, 
Thatcher and the government had earlier 
maintained that the 1,800 residents them- 
selves must have the final say about who 
would rule them—a point flatly rejected 
by the Argentines because it was a guar- 
antee that the islands would stay British. 
The British have softened this stand by 
stating that while the wishes and interests 
of the islanders must be considered in any 
settlement, those need not necessarily be 
the deciding factors. However, said 
Thatcher, “we are working for a peaceful 
solution, not a peaceful sellout. Our objec- 
tive would be to allow the people of the 
Falkland Islands their own wishes, to live 
their own way of life under the govern- 
ment of their choice.” 

One reason for Thatcher's firmness 
was that she was coming under fire from 
an unusual source: right-wing members of 
the Conservative Party are growing in- 
creasingly restless with their govern- 
ment’s willingness to try for a negotiated 
settlement. To those M.P.s, Britain has al- 
ready made too many concessions. Such 
accusations drew an angry riposte from 
Foreign Secretary Francis Pym, who 
stoutly insisted that “our resolve has not 
wavered. Our military presence in the 
South Atlantic is continuing to become 
stronger. If, in the end, Argentine intran- 
sigence prevented success in negotiations, 
Argentina will know there is another kind 
of ending to this crisis.” 





he other ending that Britain now 

has in mind is a gradual invasion. 

As one senior British diplomat 

told TIME Correspondent Frank 
Melville, “The strategy is not a simple 
choice between war and peace. What the 
government intends is a stage-by-stage re- 
possession, with partial landings on the 
West and then the East island, but with 
the door being left open for continuing 
diplomatic efforts. This means pushing 
the Argentines to the conference table on 
a realistic basis by exerting greater and 
greater military pressure until their nerve 
fails them.” 

In practical terms, the scheme for a 
backdoor invasion calls first for British 
landings at remote beaches on West Falk- 
land, where few Argentine troops are be- 
lieved to be. That would give the British 
naval task force a land base for its vertical 
takeoff Harrier fighters. The plan also 
calls for the placing of radar on high 
ground on West Falkland to prevent a re- 
currence of the surprise Argentine air at- 
tack that destroyed the Sheffield. 

The British would establish a number 
of bridgeheads on West Falkland before 
attacking the eastern island. The final 
aim is to limit casualties while creating an 
air, sea and land encirclement of the terri- 
tory’s capital of Port Stanley and the less- 
er port of Darwin. 








The invasion plan is the result of a 
el 
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THE 1982 CELICA LIFTBACK. 


THE RIGHT SHAPE 
FOR RIGHT NOW. 


Right now, you need a car that does 
more than just look good. It needs to have 
an efficient shape too. Like the new 
Celica GT Liftback. Now that's the right 
stuff! 

Engineers say it’s right. Celica’s 
shape is so aerodynamically slippery it 
cheats the wind. Celica actually has a 
lower coefficient of drag — just 0.342 — 
than the Porsche 928! 

And the right shape, plus Celica’s high- 
torque 2.4 liter single overhead cam 
engine, equals the right performance. 
Experts say it’s right. 
As Motor Trend noted, “Celica’s shape 
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is clean and highly contemporary — strong 
angularity diluted with just a little organic 
roundness.” 
Celica GT-S: the right stuff, plus.... 
Add the optional S package to a Celica 
Liftback and you've got the stuff dreams 
are made of! Super-wide 225/60 HR14 
steel-belted radial tires on 7-inch wide 
alloy wheels. Wide fender flares. Rack 
and pinion steering. And inside, custom- 
adjustable sports seats, even map 
pockets on both doors! 

The 1982 Toyota Celica GT Liftback. 
The right stuff, and more! 
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1 i/ RADIALS 


Objective: Produce a dependable, 
high-quality radial engineered 


for safety, comfort, and excellent 


mileage. 
Solution: The Advantage T/A™ 







The Advantage T/A” is so 
dependable, it comes with 
Free Replacement Warranty 
Coverage—honored nation- 
wide for your convenience. 


This unique combination 
of advanced materials 
and technology makes The 
Advantage T/A the perfect 
choice in dependable, 
high-quality radial tires: 
A. Wraparound tread design. 
B. Deep tread depth. 
C. Dual compound tread. 
D. Four-ply DuroGard" folded 


belt system 
E. Two radial plies. 
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BFGoodrich 


BFGoodrich makes the only complete 
——— line of advanced T/A® High Tech™ 
ash ees % eS i ; Radials. Radials that are respected 
PONS worldwide for their outstanding road 
2 performance. If you're looking for a 
tire that maintains your high 
standards of quality, there's a 
T/A High Tech Radial designed for you. 


The Advantage T/A radial 
tire features handsome white 
sidewalls bearing the 
distinctive T/A trademark— 
the symbol of high quality. 
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The Advantage T/A tire’s safety 
features include a low rubber-to- 
void ratio, traction block tread 
with deep lateral grooves, and an 
open shoulder—which all help 
reduce dangerous hydroplaning. 
A rayon construction and computer- 
optimized tread with varied pitch 
ratio offer a smooth, quiet ride, 
The Advantage T/A tire’s radial con- 
struction offers excellent mileage, too. 
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| For only 52¢ a day (just $16 a month) you can befriend a needy child through Save the Children. Your money, | 
combined with that of other sponsors, can breathe new life into an impoverished village...help hardworking people in 
| their fight for dignity. ..turn despair into hope for a child who has known only disaster. 52¢ may not buy much where you | 
live. But for the poorest of the poor, where the need is so desperate, it can work miracles. 
| For your first monthly sponsorship contribution, just fill out and sign the check at the top of this page (yes, as long as | 
| you indicate your bank name and account number, it is negotiable). Mail the entire page to Save the Children. Of | 
course, you may use your personal check if you prefer. 
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compromise within Prime Minister 
Thatcher's five-member war cabinet. Ac- 
cording to top-level British sources, 
Thatcher herself favors a frontal assault 
on Port Stanley, currently the Argentine 
strongpoint. She has also considered a 
British air strike against Argentina’s 
mainland airbases. But the more cautious 
members of her inner circle, notably For- 
eign Secretary Pym and Deputy Prime 
| Minister William Whitelaw, are anxious 
to keep the avenues for a diplomatic solu- 
tion open to the very end. They also fear 
heavy British casualties. Accordingly, 





question of Falklands sovereignty for her 
acquiescence to the step-by-step invasion. 
Says a senior British Cabinet minister: 
“On this basis we will enter this fray as a 
united Cabinet.” 

At least some of last week’s sporadic 
military action may have been related to 
the invasion plan. Early in the week a 
British frigate nosed into Falkland Sound 
(now known to the Argentines as the 
Straits of San Carlos) between East and 
West Falkland. The aim was to provoke 
Argentine fire in order to gain knowledge 
of hostile troop positions. A Lynx helicop- 
ter was launched from the frigate, and 
machine guns and a flare were fired, but 
there was no Argentine response. 


ater in the week, however, the Brit- 
‘ ish Defense Ministry announced 





that a frigate had attacked an Ar- 

gentine supply vessel in the sound. 
When the frigate fired its 4.5-in. guns, 
British officials said, there was a huge ex- 
plosion, leading to speculation that the 
vessel might have been an oil tanker, In 
Buenos Aires, military spokesmen flatly 
denied the account, but late in the week 
the Argentines said that they had lost ra- 
dio contact with a supply vessel on trans- 
portation duty in the Falklands. 

Easier to verify was the news of a Brit- 
ish Harrier assault on an Argentine fish- 
| ing boat, the Narwal. Argentina first dis- 
closed the attack, charging the British not 
only with bombing and strafing the boat 
southeast of the Falklands but also with 
attacking the vessel's lifeboat after the 26- 
member crew had abandoned ship. Brit- 
ish officials first denied the incident, then 
agreed that an attack had taken place. 
They said that 25 crewmen, 14 of whom 
were wounded, were taken prisoner and 
that one Argentine, killed in the incident, 
was buried at sea. The British, who denied 
machine-gunning the lifeboat, said that 
the Narwal, which eventually sank, car- 





ried sophisticated electronic spying gear | 


and that one of the prisoners was an Ar- 
gentine naval officer. The Argentines, in 
turn, argued that the boat carried no 
eavesdropping equipment. 

There was also a dispute over the out- 
come of a midweek raid by mainland- 
based Argentine A-4 attack bombers 
against the British fleet. According to the 


they made a bargain with Thatcher, trad- | 
ing their support of her tough stand on the | 
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hawks, carrying bombs and rockets, bore 
down on the ships. British Defense Minis- 
try sources said that two of the aircraft 
were downed by British frigates using so- 
phisticated Seawolf missiles, while a third 
disappeared from task force radar screens 
and was presumed destroyed. (The Ar- 
gentines said two aircraft were lost.) The 
Argentines claimed that their bombers 
had inflicted considerable damage on the 
frigates during the attack, while the Brit- 
ish said that one of the ships had suffered 


minor damage from a bomb and was back 


in service the same day, Whatever the re- 
sults, it was an uncomfortable reminder of 
the vulnerability of the British fleet to at- 
tack by air. (The British also lost a heli- 
copter that the Argentines said they shot 
down; the British account was that the 
aircraft was ditched at sea.) 

Meanwhile, top priority for British 
antisubmarine aircraft and frigates last 
week was to locate Argentina’s diesel- 
powered Santiago del Estero. The World 
War II sub, built by the U.S., has a 12,000- 
mile range and poses an unnerving threat 
to the liners Canberra and QE2. 

British ships edging within 14 miles of 
the Falklands coast continued last week 


to shell the Port Stanley area and the air- | 


field, which London said was “severely 
cratered.” But the Argentines displayed a 
film showing C-130 Hercules aircraft tak- 
ing off from the airstrip. The landing strip 
may have been useless for fighter aircraft, 
but it was apparently still accessible to the 
versatile transports. 














U2" The main incidents in last week's South Atlantic military action: 
1) British Harrier jets attack the Argentine trawler Narwal. 
One Argentine is killed and 14 wounded as the British take 
25 prisoners before the ship sinks. 2) A British frigate reports 
firing on an enemy vessel in Falkland Sound. Argentina denies 
the story, but later says that it has lost contact with a 
® transport vessel. 3) British frigates shoot two Argentine A-4 
attack bombers and claim that a third crashed. Argentina ad- 
mits only two losses. A British warship is damaged and a Brit- 
ish helicopter lost. Argentina claims it downed the helicopter; 
the British say it was ditched. 4) British warships bombard the 
Port Stanley area and its airfield. 5) British troops raid an airfield on Pebble Island, blowing 
up an ammunition dump and destroying eleven aircraft. It was the first time that British sol- 


Britain’s gravest weakness was in the 
air. The 17 Sea Harriers aboard the Brit- 
ish fleet cannot achieve superiority over 
Argentina’s 42 Mirage and Dagger fight- 
ers and 64 Skyhawk bombers based on the 
mainland. An additional 18 Harriers, 
most of which had arrived in the Falk- 
lands battle area last week, would not be 
enough to make up the difference. The 
British reportedly asked Washington for a 
KC-135 Stratotanker aircraft for in-flight 
refueling. 

Without air superiority, says one for- 
eign military attaché in Buenos Aires, 
“the British might be able to land troops, 
but they would take very heavy losses be- 
cause they could not keep an umbrella 
over them for a long enough period. When 
the Harriers are supporting their troops, 
they area match for the Argentine planes, 
but they can’t be there all the time. They 
simply don’t have enough.” Adds a West- 
ern European military observer: “Once 
the troops were ashore, the entire Argen- 
tine air force would go into battle. The 
British could not cover the troops from 
sea fire. They can try landing by helicop- 
ter, but they would lose a fair number of 
the choppers.” 

Another problem for Britain remains 
the size of the potential invasion force. 
Even with the troops aboard the QE?, the 
British would still be outnumbered by the | 
Argentines. By many military estimates, | 
an attacking force should outnumber de- 
fenders by at least 3 to 1 to ensure success; 
at the moment, the Argentines outnum- 














British, twelve of the U.S.-built Sky- | diers have been ashore in the Falklands since the Argentine invasion. 
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ber the British by 2 to 1. In addition, the 
British are undoubtedly suffering from 
the effects of weeks on the turbulent South 
Atlantic seas. On the other hand, Argen- 
tine forces are also suffering from the 
harsh conditions of their garrison duty on 
the windswept Falklands. 

If the hostilities continue for any 
lengthy period, the Argentines are ex- 
pected to run into problems of their own, 
including shortage of spare parts for war- 
planes, ammunition and high-technology 
missiles like the French-built Exocet that 
smashed the H.M.S. Sheffield two weeks 
ago. Argentine military suppliers, such as 
France and West Germany, have embar- 
| goed further shipments to the country. 
| Some of the slack will be taken up by 
neighboring Brazil, which has its own 
burgeoning arms industry but cannot 
supply the most sophisticated weapons. 
Some military observers in Argentina be- 
lieve that the Soviet Union has offered 
weaponry and other forms of support. So 
far, the Argentines have shown no incli- 
nation to accept Soviet help. Peru and 
Venezuela have both offered military aid 
to Argentina, and there were reports last 
week that Argentina was scrambling in 
the netherworld of the private interna- 
tional arms market to satisfy some of 
its needs. 


he monetary cost of the war effort 

was not yet seriously bothering the 

Argentines, although it would 

surely have long-range adverse ef- 
fects. Over the weekend foreign ministers 
of the European Community were expect- 
ed to renew their month-long economic 
sanctions against Argentina. 

Meanwhile, Argentina seemed per- 
fectly willing to face the prospect of all- 
out war. In coastal cities in the southern 
portion of the country, blackouts had be- 
| come common as a precaution against air 
raids, and schoolchildren drilled for at- 
tacks by crouching beneath their desks. 
The government appealed for “patriotic” 
financial contributions to the war effort 
from the public and received more than 
$20 million in cash and valuables, includ- 
ing Aberdeen Angus steers and Mer- 
cedes-Benz automobiles. 

In a society traditionally riven by so- 
cial strife, the anticipated danger had cre- 
ated a kind of unanimity. Even the rivalry 
among the three branches of the Argen- 
tine armed forces had, for the moment at 
least, disappeared. In one emotional scene 
last week, thousands of Argentines turned 
| out to welcome 189 soldiers and civilians 
who finally returned home after their cap- 
ture by the British on April 25 on remote 
South Georgia Island. There seemed no 
reason to doubt the resolve of President 
Galtieri, who warned once again last 
week that if the drawn-out Falklands bat- 
tle turned into a broader war, “we will be 
forced to reply with every means at our 




































































disposal.” — By George Russell. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/London and Barry 





| Hillenbrand/Buenos Aires 
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The Vermouth Goes In by the Drop 


T° some of his fellow diplomats at United Nations headquarters in New York 
City, there is a sweet irony in the fact that newly named Secretary-General 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, 62, is acting as the intermediary who is seeking a com- 
promise between London and Buenos Aires over the Falklands crisis. The tall, 
white-haired Peruvian is himself a compromise choice for a job that many doubt- 
ed he could fill. When China consistently vetoed an unprecedented third term as 
Secretary-General for Kurt Waldheim and the U.S. would not accept Tanzanian 
Foreign Minister Salim Ahmed Salim, Pérez de Cuéllar was approved last De- 
cember to end the bickering and a six-week stalemate. 

The Falklands crisis is by far the most serious issue Pérez de Cuéllar has faced, 
and those who worked with him wondered how he would handle it. He is so self- 
effacing at times that on at least one occasion he was asked by a guard at the U.N. 
to produce identification. One of his favorite diplomatic words is caution. His 
fanaticism for order drives him to rearrange other people’s bookshelves. 

Pérez de Cuéllar was not certain 
that he would be regarded as an objec- 
tive mediator by both sides. The Secre- 
tary-General and Argentine Deputy 
Foreign Minister Enrique Ros, with 
whom he is dealing, were not only fel- 
low South Americans and diplomatic 
neighbors but longtime personal 
friends as well. Pérez de Cuéllar told 
TIME’s Louis Halasz; “I thought that 
perhaps at some stage British public 
opinion would say, ‘This gentleman is 
from South America and he might tilt 
toward the Argentines.’ But I must say 
the British government has always giv- 
en me its full support and expressed its 
full in me.” The British 
have indeed: reporting to Prime Minis- 
ter Margaret Thatcher on his talks, 
U.N. Ambassador Sir Anthony Par- 
sons described the Secretary-General 
as being “highly skillful, extremely pa- 
tient, a very professional career diplo- 
mat with special ability in the construc- 
tion of realistic compromises.” U.S. 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig also 
gives Pérez de Cuéllar good marks. 

In his quiet way, Pérez de Cuéllar had shown before that he could be an effec- 
tive go-between. In 1975, while representing Peru in the U.N., he was tapped by 
Waldheim to try to start talks between Greece and Turkey in the wake of Turkey's 
1974 invasion of Cyprus. Pérez de Cuéllar succeeded. He later took on a similar as- 
signment to sort out difficulties between Afghanistan and Pakistan following the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. 

Such assignments have made Pérez de Cuéllar an international civil servant 
who appears to be better known in distant places than he is in Lima. The son of a 
prosperous businessman, he joined the Foreign Ministry in 1940 to earn money 
while attending law school, and stayed on. After a series of foreign postings, he 
became Ambassador to Switzerland in 1964, Peru’s first Ambassador to Moscow 
in 1969 and his nation’s chief U.N. delegate two years later. His style is highly 
personal. Even during his latest crisis, Pérez de Cuéllar manages to walk home for 
dinner with his second wife. They live in a U.N.-owned mansion on Manhattan's 
fashionable Sutton Place, less than a mile from the U.N. building. Before dining, 
Pérez de Cuéllar may have one of the martinis for which he has become famous at 
the U.N. because of their precision: exactly two drops of vermouth in a frosty glass 
of pre-chilled gin with no olive, lemon or onion, After dinner he likes to relax with 
music: “Baroque to Bartok, but not late Bartok.” 

So far in his distinguished career, Pérez de Cuéllar has had only one signifi- 
cant failure. He resigned from the U.N, last spring, hoping to be named Peru's 
Ambassador to Brazil, a particularly prestigious job in his nation’s foreign ser- 
vice. He lost the post, however, through arcane political maneuvering in the Pe- 
ruvian congress. Rebuffed, Pérez de Cuéllar returned to the U.N. and—suddenly 
last week—to world attention. 





Secretary-General Pérez de Cuéllar 
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5% OF THE TIME, 
THE NEW SAAB TURBO IS AS 
GOOD AS ANY OTHER TURBO 
ON THE ROAD. 


THE REST OF THE TIME, 
IT’S BETTER. 


The Saab APC is the world’s most efficient turbo. 

In fact, the only time it lowers itself to the level of other turbos is when potentially dam- 
aging engine conditions (such as low octane gasoline) are encountered (about 5% of the time). 

To learn how this remarkable system works (all the time), contact a Saab dealer and ar- 
range a test drive. 





The most intelligent car ever built. 








THE PAPACY 


Once Again, with Horror 





A year after the attack on the Pope, another assassin tries 


he man came out of the evening shad- 
ows, amid pilgrims’ candles and pray- 
ers, dressed in clerical garb and brandish- 
ing a 16-in. bayonet. Just as Pope John 
Paul II mounted the steps of the Basilica 
of Our Lady of Fatima in Portugal, carry- 
ing his own candle toward an altar outside 
the shrine, the black-clad figure lunged 
toward him. An alert Portuguese security 
guard swiftly wrestled the attacker into 
custody, but not before the man had come 
within a scant 3 ft. of John Paul. The 
Pope, indeed, was jostled as other security 
men pounced on the assailant, but frown- 
ing slightly in concern, the Pontiff contin- 
ued moving up the stairs to circle the al- 
tar. Then, unexpectedly, he descended the 
steps to the site of the incident and lifted 
his hand in a gesture of benediction. As 
John Paul gave his blessing, the would-be 
assassin could be heard still shouting in 
Spanish as he was led away: “Down with 
the Pope! Down with Vatican Two!” 
The Pope had come to Fatima, ironi- 
| cally, to fulfill a vow of gratitude to the 
| Virgin Mary for having saved his life just 
| a year earlier, when Turkish Assassin 
Mehmet Ali Agca shot him in St. Peter's 
Square. That attempt occurred on the 
very day, May 13, and almost at the same 
hour that three shepherd children tending 
their flocks in Fatima claimed to have 
seen the first of six apparitions of the Vir- 
gin, in 1917. To John Paul, his escape 
from death and his remarkable recovery 
from his wounds were nothing less than 
the result of the Blessed Virgin's interven- 
tion. “In all that happened to me that 
day,” he told an audience last December, 
“I have seen the extraordinary maternal 
protection that showed itself to be more 
powerful than the homicidal bullets.” 
Thus, last Thursday morning, when 
he marked the anniversary with a special 
Mass before 500,000 pilgrims gathered on 
the esplanade in front of the shrine, the 
Pope had a second escape to be grateful 
for. His words were somber, as if reflect- 
ing the violence of the night before as well 





Accused Assailant Fernandez being led away 


Reason to be twice grateful 


as the “menace of evil” he saw spreading 
through the world. He called on the Ma- 
donna for deliverance “from famine and 
war from sin against the life of man 
from its very beginning from hatred 

from every kind of injustice in the life 
of society.” He asked for prayers for his 
upcoming trip to Britain, which is now in 
danger of being canceled under the cloud 
of the Falkland Islands conflict, and 
pleaded for peace between Argentina and 
Britain, “two Christian nations with very 
strong Christian traditions.” 

The pilgrimage to Portugal, which 
was also an official state visit, had begun 
in a festive mood in Lisbon the day before 
when the Pope moved through cheering 
throngs in a vintage Rolls-Royce bor- 
rowed from an auto museum for the occa- 
sion. By the time the open car reached 
Lisbon’s cathedral, it was inches deep in 
confetti and flower petals that the crowd 
had showered on John Paul. Later the 
Pope met in Belém Palace with Portu- 
guese President Antonio Ramalho Eanes 

The Portuguese doubtless were re- 
lieved that the attack on the Pope at 
Fatima came not from one of their own 





Fernandez, circled, is subdued by security men moments after attempting to attack Pope John Paul ll, right, at Fatima shrine 


but from a visiting Spaniard, Juan 
Fernandez y Krohn, 32. Police investiga- 
tors soon confirmed that Fernandez was, 
as he had appeared to be, a priest—but an 
archconservative one. He was ordained at 
the seminary of Ec6ne in Switzerland, the 
traditionalist bastion of French Archbish- 
op Marcel Lefebvre, a diehard opponent 
of the liberalizing reforms of the Second 
Vatican Council (1962-65), especially its 
modernization of the 16th century Latin 
Mass. Even Lefebvre, however, was not 
conservative enough for Fernandez, who 
broke with the Ecéne faction to join a 
French group called the Sedevacantistes 
The group's name derives from its basic 
tenet: that the See of Peter has been va- 
cant since the 1958 death of Pope Pius 
XII, whom they consider the last ortho- 
dox Pope. Fernandez may face a high 
penalty for acting on his beliefs: he was 
formally arraigned in Lisbon on a charge 
of attempted murder. A conviction could 
bring him 15 to 20 years in prison 

By Friday John Paul was acting as if 
the attack had never occurred. Visiting the 
agricultural community of Vila Vigosa 90 
miles east of Lisbon, in a stronghold of 
grass-roots Communism where dirt-poor 
farm laborers seized estates in the wake of 
the 1974 revolution, the Pontiff issued a 
rousing call for “fundamental human 
rights” and better living conditions for ru- 
ral workers. Afterward, he stepped out into 
the crowd, pushing through a tight police 
cordon to shake hands. At one point he 
beckoned to a cluster of men and women 
wearing broad-brimmed straw hats and 
blankets draped over their shoulders. Se- 
curity broke down completely. John Paul 
was engulfed in a sea of peasants 

That is as he wants it. Before him lay 
yet another day in Portugal, including a 
visit to the strife-ridden city of Oporto 
And beyond that there would be other 
trips and other potentially threatening sit- 
uations. But John Paul refuses to stay 
aloof from the people he wants to meet, 
despite his own awareness of danger 
“This is not the first attempt on the life of 
the Pope,” he confided to an old friend 
from Poland after the Fatima attack 
“Nor will it be the last.” By Mayo Mohs. 
Reported by Martha de la Cal and Wilton 
Wynn/Fatima 
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Defying the government, hundreds of union supporters signal victory after attending Mass at St. John’s Cathedral in Warsaw 
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POLAND 


Alive, if Not Entirely Well | 








or one brief moment last week, the 

heady days of Lech Walesa’s Solidari- 
ty labor movement seemed to return to 
Poland. Heeding an appeal broadcast by 
the union’s clandestine radio station, 
Warsaw motorists honked their horns at 
the stroke of noon and snarled traffic for 
15 minutes in the city’s busiest intersec- 
tion. Several thousand onlookers, many 
flashing victory signs, cheered the drivers 
with chants of “Solidarity” and ‘Free 
Walesa” as part of the suspended union’s 
efforts to protest the imposition of martial 
law five months before. 

At Warsaw University some 5,000 
students walked out of their classes and 
marched around the campus in silent pro- 
test. At the Huta Warszawa steelworks, 
the site of large-scale resistance following 
last December’s military crackdown, a 
strike siren wailed at midday, and up to 
three-fourths of the workers laid down 
| their tools for a quarter of an hour. Entire 
departments quit work at some other 
Warsaw factories, and employees at the 
FS.O. car plant held a peaceful demon- 
stration outside the plant's gates. 

Hoping to keep people off the streets 
on the night of the five-month anniversa- 
ry, the government showed the movie 
Easy Rider on state television. But the 
protests turned ugly that evening as about 
50 young demonstrators in Warsaw’s Old 
Town were cleared away by club-wielding 
policemen. In Cracow, meanwhile, about 
7,000 people gathered near the Church of 
the Virgin Mary, chanting protest slogans 
and singing the national anthem. When 
the crowd ignored orders to disband, they 
were charged by about 1,000 members of 
the notorious ZOMO motorized police 
force, who cleared the streets with water 
cannons and tear gas. All told, some 700 
demonstrators were arrested. 

The protests were hardly a replay of 
the nationwide strikes of August 1980 that 











Its protest is mild, but Solidarity has surely survived the winter 


gave birth to Solidarity and catapulted 
Walesa to world prominence. Last week's 
brief and sporadic protests seemed more 
like a gesture of frustration than a show of 
force by the union. Still they were proof 
that Solidarity was alive—if not entirely 
well—after a harsh winter of repression. 

There were other signs that the Polish 
people had not abandoned their yearning 
for freedom. At midweek about 1,000 
farmers attended a special Mass in War- 
saw’s St. John’s Cathedral to commemo- 
rate the official registration one year ago 
of Rural Solidarity, the now suspended 
agricultural union. Later, 5,000 Poles 
jammed the same cathedral for a Mass 
marking the 47th anniversary of the 
death of Marshal Jozef Pilsudski, the 
nationalist and anti-Soviet military 
hero who led Poland between the 
World Wars 


he gatherings were peaceful, but au- 

thorities indicated that they would not 
hesitate to show force if necessary. Early 
last week police units broke up a religious 
gathering at Warsaw's Victory Square and 
removed a flower cross dedicated to the 
memory of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, 
who had been a defiant symbol of Polish 
nationalism. Four days later, as worship- 
ers prayed around a newly rebuilt cross, 
policemen moved into the crowd, check- 


| ing identity papers and taking some peo- 





iL 


ple away for interrogation or searching. 
This time they let the cross remain 
Authorities last week also ordered the 
expulsion of two U.S. diplomats, Cultural 
Affairs Officer J. Daniel Howard and Sci- 
ence Attaché John Zerolis. The two were 
visiting the apartment of a dissident Pol- 
ish scientist, Ryszard Herczynski, when 
plainclothes policemen burst into the 
room. Polish authorities say that Her- 
czynski, whom they arrested, was “hand- 
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| supported the suspended union. Under- 


| must somehow come to terms with its 


ing over materials harmful to the interests | Richard Hornik/Warsaw 


~ Lane - SS an 
of the Polish People’s Republic.” The 
State Department admitted that Her- 
czynski had given the diplomats certain | 
documents, including three Solidarity bul- 
letins and proposals for scientific grants, 
but challenged Warsaw’s claim that the 
two Americans’ activities were prejudicial | 
to the Polish state. The U.S. retaliated by 
expelling two middle-ranking diplomats 
from the Polish embassy in Washington. 
Trying to win friends abroad, Polish 
Deputy Premier Mieczyslaw Rakowski 
last week paid an “unofficial” visit to Aus- 
trian Chancellor Bruno Kreisky and 
emerged after a two-hour talk to tell the 
press: “Martial law is not the great love of 
our lives. We should have preferred to 
marry someone else.” But he said that Sol- 
idarity’s excessive demands for control 
over the nation’s affairs had forced the 
government to react. Now, he charged, | 
the union’s demonstrations are delaying 
“the timetable of normalization.” The 
Polish official did acknowledge, however, 
that the country could never again have a 
labor union completely subordinate to the 
government, as was the case before Soli- 
darity sprang to life 
The continuing problems in Poland 
last week showed that neither propagan- 
da nor shows of brute force will give the 
regime of General Wojciech Jaruzelski 
what it desperately lacks in its search for 
national stability: the confidence of the 
Polish people. That vital quantity still ap- 
pears to belong to Solidarity, despite all 
the efforts to crush it. Indeed, the govern- 
ment has some startling proof of Solidari- 
ty’s popularity. An opinion survey carried 
out in March and April by the official ra- 
dio and TV polling institute showed that 
an astonishing 81% of the population still 





standably, the authorities have not print- 
ed that finding. Whatever Solidarity’s ul- 
timate fate, Poland’s Communist leaders 


aspirations for a freer and better life. 
Only then can they gain the allegiance of 
the workers in whose name they claim to 
rule. —By Thomas A. Sancton. Reported by 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Mounting Tensions on Two Fronts 


Iran gains in the gulf, and Israel threatens the P.L.O. 


wo wars—one active, the other spo- 

radic and threatening—preoccupied 
the Middle East last week. On the Persian 
Gulf, Iran appeared to be gaining a cru- 
cial edge in its 19-month-long war with 
Iraq. A fierce battle raged for control of 
Khorramshahr, the strategic Iranian port 
city captured by Iraq shortly after the 
fighting began in September 1980. Some 
800 miles to the west, Israeli fighter- 
bombers attacked a cluster of Palestine 
Liberation Organization strongholds in 
central and southern Lebanon, and the 
P.L.O. responded by sending volleys of ar- 
tillery into northern Israel. In Jerusalem, 
one government leader after another de- 
clared that the ten-month, U.S.-negotiat- 
ed cease-fire along the Israeli-Lebanese 
border had in effect collapsed. 

In both areas of conflict, the latest de- 
velopments caused alarm. Moderate Arab 
governments, particularly those of Jor- 
dan, Saudi Arabia and the gulf states, are 


deeply worried about the effects of a pos- | 


sible Iraqi defeat. They note that, accord- 
ing to the latest reports from Tehran, the 
Ayatullah Khomeini's goal is nothing less 


thar the downfall of Iraqi President Sad- | 


dam Hussein, who launched the war part- 
ly in an effort to topple Khomeini. Sad- 
the moderate Arabs fear, 
would realign the balance of forces in the 
region in favor of Iran and its main Arab 
supporter, Syria. Any change would wor- 
ry Israel, which, though it has been sup- 
porting Iran against Iraq, remains hostile 
to the Syrians. 

The current Iranian offensive began 
on April 30, when Tehran’s forces estab- 
lished a bridgehead west of the Karun 
River in Khuzistan province. Although 


| the Iranians have successfully regained a 





large share of their lost territory since the 
beginning of the year (see map), they en- 
countered strong Iraqi resistance last 
week. One reason is that the Iraqis this 
time have relied heavily on their air force, 
carrying out persistent strikes against the 
Iranians. Some diplomats believe that the 
unexpected strength shown by the Iraqi 
air force results from the presence of an 
estimated 60 Egyptian pilots now said to 
be flying Iraq’s Soviet-made jet fighters. 
Egypt has supplied arms to the Iraqis for 
the past year, and was recently reported 


to have sent 400 soldiers as well. Now | 


there are rumors that Egyptian troops in 
larger numbers will soon be on their way 
to assist the beleaguered Iraqis. 


Despite conflicting claims about casu- | 


alties and accomplishments, it was clear 
that a significant battle was under way. 
Baghdad’s predicament was that it appar- 
ently neither can win nor afford to lose. 
Iraq has been given at least $40 billion in 
aid by Saudi Arabia and the gulf states, 
but Iran has almost three times Iraq’s 


| Iraq's President Saddam Hussein 
Will Egyptian pilots make the difference? 





population, plus a religiously motivated 
desire to win. 

Thus the key to Iraq’s salvation may 
be Egypt—a bitter irony, since no Arab 
country has opposed the Camp David 
peace process more angrily than Iraq. 
Nor has anyone more outspokenly de- 
nounced the late Egyptian President An- 
war Sadat for making peace with Israel 
than Saddam Hussein. But Sadat is dead, 
and his successor, President Hosni Mu- 
barak, is anxious to end Egypt's estrange- 
ment from the other moderate Arab 
States. 

Mubarak, however, has repeatedly 
maintained that the Egyptian-Israeli 
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peace treaty is an irreversible fact. “We 
intend to honor our commitments to Is- 
rael meticulously, in good faith, and 
without any wavering,” he said last 
month. Egypt will not insist that the 
other Arabs join the Camp David pro- 
cess, but it will ask them to accept what 
Cairo has accomplished and quietly wel- 
come Egypt back into the mainstream 
of Arab affairs. For several weeks there 
have been hints that some of the Arabs 
were looking for an excuse to do just 
that, Last week Sultan Qaboos of Oman 
paid a state visit to Egypt, and an Iraqi 
delegation arrived in Cairo to mark the 
resumption of regular air service be- 
tween Egypt and Iraq. In the next few 
weeks Morocco and Egypt are expected 
to resume diplomatic relations. 

In the meantime, Israel was engaged 
in a public and private debate over wheth- 
er to launch an all-out strike against 
P.L.O. positions in Lebanon. The Cabinet 
was split over the issue. Opposition Lead- 
er Shimon Peres called on all parties con- 
cerned “to avoid an escalation.” The re- 
spected newspaper Ha aretz expressed its 
hope that “the government has not taken 
leave of its senses to such an extent that it 
would knowingly push for an overall mili- 
tary confrontation in Lebanon.” But an 
aide to Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
declared that “sooner or later we shall 
have to do something.” In the Israeli 
north, many people had already spent at 
least one night in air-raid shelters, obvi- 
ously determined not to be caught unpro- 
tected in the event of a Palestinian artil- 
lery barrage. 





hroughout the week, both Prime Min- 

ister Begin and President Mubarak 
conferred with U.S. Special Negotiator 
Richard Fairbanks, who was trying to get 
the stalled autonomy talks moving again. 
The sticking point at the moment: Israel's 
determination to hold at least one of the 
sessions in Jerusalem, and Egypt's desire 
to avoid making a gesture that might ap- 
pear to be a recognition of Israeli sover- 
eignty over all of the Holy City. 

In Arab eyes that issue was overshad- 
owed by the growing perception that 
Washington has no clear idea of how to | 
pursue the peace process now that Israel | 
has returned the Sinai to Egypt. The Rea- 
gan Administration's failure to press Isra- 
el to grant some form of autonomy to the 
Palestinian residents of the West Bank 
and Gaza, as provided in the Camp Da- 
vid agreements, has alarmed Arab lead- 
ers. It has given them the impression that 
the U:S. tacitly supports both the Begin 
government's increasingly firm military 
control of the occupied territories and its 
apparent plan to launch a powerful offen- 
sive against the P.L.O. in southern Leba- | 
non. Whether that view is accurate or 
not, it has caused anger and confusion 
among the Arabs and set back the cause 
of peace. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut 
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Radical, Resentful, but Ambiguous 


An unprecedented TIME poll gauges feelings in the West Bank 


he unresolved status of the Palestin- 

ians of the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
is, by almost universal agreement, the 
most pressing problem in the Middle East 
today. On many occasions the leaders of 
various Arab states have chosen to speak 
in behalf of the Palestinians. For 15 years 
the Israeli occupiers of the West Bank and 
Gaza have based their administration on 
presumptions concerning Palestinian atti- 
tudes. But rarely, in all that time, have the 
Palestinians had a chance to speak for 
themselves. 

Two months ago TIME commissioned 
the PORI Institute, a highly respected Tel 
Aviv public opinion research organiza- 
tion, to conduct a poll in the West 
Bank. PORI is directed by its 
founder Rafael Gill, 51, a sociolo- | 
gist with an M.A. from New York 
City’s New School for Social Re- 
search. Since 1966 PORI has been 
surveying opinion on topics of 
current interest; its polls are regu- 
larly published by the independent 
newspaper Ha aretz. 

The results of the PORI-TIME | 
poll are both fascinating and trou- 
bling. They reveal a high degree of 
radicalization and disillusionment | 
among West Bank Arabs, as well as 
a resentful, if somewhat ambiguous, 
attitude toward their Israeli occupi- 
ers. The findings tend to refute the | 
view of Israeli Defense Minister 
Ariel Sharon that West Bank Pales- 
tinians, if they could be isolated 
from the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization’s influence, would settle 
for some sort of “autonomy” under 
moderate local Arab leadership. On 
the other hand, the results docu- 
ment commonly expressed Israeli fears 
that any independent Palestinian state 
would be radical, P.L.O.-dominated and 
pro-Soviet. Says Director Gill: “The poll is 
not bad at all for Israel.” 

Nonetheless, the poll became a sub- 
ject of controversy even before its results 
were known. Though the survey was con- 
ducted by an Israeli firm in conjunction 
with sociologists from the Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem, the actual interview- 
ing was carried out in Arabic by some 40 
Palestinians, who talked with a total of 
441 people living in 58 West Bank towns, 
villages and refugee camps. The sample 
was selected to reflect the distribution of 
population according to sex, age and geo- 
graphical location. 

When they learned of the project, Is- 
raeli authorities charged that the poll vio- 
lated both a 1950 Jordanian law, retained 
by the Israelis after the 1967 occupation, 
forbidding the collection or publication of 
“statistical data” without prior permis- 
sion, and two Israeli military regulations 
for the occupied territories. One of the Is- 
raeli rules banned publication of material 
of “political significance”; the other for- 
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bade “publishing, in writing or orally, 
praises, sympathy or support of a hostile 
organization.” The Israeli authorities ac- 
cused PORI of using ‘a member of a Pales- 
tinian Arab terrorist group” to canvass 
public opinion. They arrested that poll- 
taker and confiscated some of his data. 
None of the seized material was used in 
tabulating the poll. Last week the Israeli 
government decided not to prosecute 
TIME. Pointing out that any violation of 
existing laws or regulations had been 
unintentional, TIME agreed to show the 
poll's results to the Israeli government for 
its comments. 

Some of the findings were quite pre- 








Are you in favor of an independent 
Palestinian state? 
Yes 98.2% 
No 1.8% 

Which country do you admire more? 
U.S.S.R. 72.1% 
U.S. 1.6% 


Neither 25.4% 


Are there any Israelis you can trust? 


Yes 


69.6% 
28.8% 


What are your thoughts about peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians? 


It willnever happen 71.4% 
Itwillhappensomeday 24.9% 





a sal 


figure in light of the opposition of many 
Muslims to Communism. By contrast, 
18% favored a mixed economy, and only 
3% supported a purely capitalist system. 

The radicalization of West Bank resi- 
dents was further demonstrated by the 
fact that 72% chose the Soviet Union as 
the country they most admired, and 82% 
named it as the country most helpful 
to the Palestinian cause (vs. .5% for the 
U.S.). Among Arab states, the respond- 
ents preferred the radical ones, led by Syr- 
ia (33%) and Libya (29%). Libya’s 
Muammar Gaddafi was the most admired 
Arab leader (40%), well ahead of Syrian 
President Hafez Assad (11%). Trailing in 
the popularity chart were Jordan’s King 
Hussein (4%), Egypt’s President Hosni 
Mubarak (1%) and Saudi Arabia’s Crown 
Prince Fahd (.9%). Still, no fewer than 
40% of the respondents said they admired 
“none of the above.” 

The poll was conducted be- 
tween April 4 and 15, a period of 
considerable unrest in the West 
| Bank. A shooting rampage by a 
| US.-born Israeli soldier at Jerusa- 
lem’s Dome of the Rock had in- 
flamed Arab opinion during a peri- 
od when animosities were running 
high as the result of an Israeli deci- 
sion to fire several Arab mayors in 
the West Bank. Nonetheless, ques- 
tions probing Palestinian attitudes 
about Israelis revealed some con- 
tradictions. At a time when West 
Bank demonstrators were rioting 
and being shot at by Israeli soldiers, 
16% of the respondents said they 
had personal friends who were Is- 
| raelis, and 299% said there were Is- 
| raelis who can be trusted. 

In a question designed to deter- 
mine whether political views spilled 
over into personal prejudices, fully 








dictable. For instance, 86% of all respond- 
ents said they wanted a Palestinian 
state run solely by the P.L.O. Fully 50% 
thought that Yasser Arafat should lead 
the Palestinians, followed by the radical 
Naif Hawatmeh with 12% and the Marx- 
ist George Habash with 7%. Even so, a 
significant 25% wanted nothing to do 
with any of the P_L.O. leaders mentioned. 


resumably these 25% were thinking of 

local West Bank leaders. Of these, the 
most popular by far turned out to be re- 
cently dismissed Nablus Mayor Bassam 
Shaka’a (68%), followed by another pro- 
P.L.O. politician, Karim Khalaf of Ra- 
mallah (18%). By contrast, Mustafa Du- 
deen, who runs the pro-Israeli village 
leagues, scored a minuscule .2%. Bethle- 
hem’s moderate, pragmatic Mayor Elias 
Freij did only slightly better, with .5%. 

More than half the respondents (56%) 
said they wanted a “secular-democratic” 
Palestinian state, but 35% favored an out- 
right Islamic state. As for the economic 
system that such a state would have, 57% 
favored socialism, and 16% wanted a 
Communist system—a surprisingly high 


» a third of those people who had vis- 

ited both Jewish and Arab hospitals 
actually said they would prefer to have 
their children treated in an Israeli hospi- 
tal. When asked to describe an Israeli in 
terms of one of five colloquial phrases 
commonly used in Arabic (“a kind of su- 
perman,” “a sort of angel,” “someone like 
you,” “a mean-spirited person” or “a 
monster’), 39% said “a monster,” and 
26% said “a mean-spirited person.” Curi- 
ously, a higher number (44%) said that in 
1967 they would have thought of an Israe- 
li as being “a monster.” Another differ- 
ence between 1967 and today is in the 
number of people saying that an Israeli is 
“someone like you.” In 1967, that figure 
was 23%, but in 1982, it had risen to 29%. 
No doubt the change is a result of person- 
al contacts made possible by 15 years of 
occupation. Still, 15% said they had never 
met an Israeli face-to-face. 

As might be expected, 98% of the re- 
spondents said that they favored the cre- 
ation of a Palestinian state. Yet only 59% 
agree with the P.L.O. that such a state 
should encompass “all of Palestine” (7.e., 
including Israel); 27% seem ready to ac- 
cept a Palestinian state made up of only 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 
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Finally, the poll reveals the state of 


disillusionment and perhaps desperation | 


in which West Bank Palestinians present- 
ly live. When asked which political party 
they would prefer to see in power in Isra- 
el, .9% chose Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin’s Likud coalition, 2% mentioned 
the Labor Party, and 93% said it would 
make no difference. Asked which of these 
situations—“war,” “being without mon- 
| ey” 
rule’—seemed most threatening, 86% 
cited permanent Israeli rule. Only 2% re- 
| plied that the Egyptian-Israeli peace trea- 
ty helped the Palestinian cause, while 
88% called it a hindrance. 
Even before the poll had been com- 
pleted and the results tabulated, Israeli 
authorities charged, in a statement to 


TIME, that the survey had been conducted | 
in “a most unprofessional and unscientific | 


manner.” The statement pointed out that 
the names and addresses of interviewees 
had not been included on some question- 
naires. It also criticized some of the ques- 
tions as being “leading and loaded,” ob- 
jecting particularly to the question that 
asked interviewees to associate the word 
“Israeli” with “a mean-spirited person” 
or “a monster.” TIME sent a copy of the 
complete and tabulated results to the Jus- 
tice Ministry in Jerusalem, which then 
forwarded them to the Foreign Ministry. 
But the government decided not to com- 
ment at that time. 


n fact, the poll was conducted with the 

assistance of Israeli Arab sociologists. 
Since many interviewees prefer to remain 
anonymous, there was no requirement 
that names and addresses be listed on the 
forms. According to Pollster Gill, PORI 
follows similar practices when conducting 
public opinion surveys in 
Israel. U.S. polling orga- 
nizations also do not al- 
ways insist upon having 
the names and addresses 
of persons interviewed. 

The questions at- 
tempted to elicit politi- 
cal views and probe Pal- 
estinian attitudes toward 
Israelis under conditions 
in which the respon- 
dents would feel they 
could speak freely. The 
““monster’’ question, 
based on colloquial Ara- 

bic expressions, was part of an effort to 

analyze attitudes and prejudices and as- 

certain to what extent these may have 
| changed since 1967. 

To be sure, this opinion poll, like any 
other, is an imperfect reflection of human 
attitudes. Gill estimates that an error of 
4% to 5% is normal in a survey of this size. 
But as a bit of pioneering research into the 
thinking of a people who so rarely have a 
chance to speak for themselves, the PORI 
poll offers some useful and unsettling 
insights. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
David Aikman/Jerusalem 








Pollster Gill 


or “continuing forever under Israeli | 
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CHINA 


Caught in the Squeeze 
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Bush and Deng in Peking: Trying to build new ties without rejecting an old friend 
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he scene was deceptively convivial. 

There was Vice President George 
Bush, smiling affably as his host, Chinese 
Communist Party Vice Chairman Deng 
Xiaoping, raised a glass of mao-tai in a 
toast to Sino-American friendship. In 
fact, after two days of talks with China’s 
top leadership, Bush had failed to mend a 
relationship between the two nations that 
has been deteriorating virtually from the 
day President Ronald Reagan took office. 
When Bush returned to Washington last 
week, he could only say that he was tak- 





ing some unspecified “new ideas” back to 
the President, together with a Chinese 
warning that the problem remained a 
“time bomb.” The issue: how the U.S. 
could build its ties with the world’s most 
populous nation without turning its back 
| onan old friend, Taiwan. 

For a decade, Sino-American rela- 
tions have been defined by the Shanghai 
Communiqué signed during President 
Richard Nixon’s historic visit to Peking 
in 1972. In that document, the U.S. agreed 
that mainland China and the island re- 
public of Taiwan, which is governed by 
the Nationalist Party that fled the main- 
land after its defeat by the Communists in 
1949, constitute “one China.” Implicit 
was the understanding that the US., 
while not severing its ties to Taiwan alto- 
gether, would scale them down progres- 
sively. In that spirit, the Carter Adminis- 
tration in 1979 closed the U.S. embassy in 
Taipei and established full diplomatic re- 
lations with Peking. 

During the 1980 presidential cam- 
paign, Candidate Reagan challenged that 
bipartisan policy. He said that President 
Carter had treated Taiwan shabbily, ar- 
guing that the U.S. had a continuing obli- 
gation to help defend Taiwan. Soon after 
taking office, Reagan was faced with a re- 





Bush's visit to Peking fails to solve the Taiwan muddle 


| shadows and dark clouds that hang over 





quest from Taiwan for advanced F-5G jet 
fighters. Although the President later 
tried to mollify the Chinese by proposing 
instead to extend coproduction of the less 
sophisticated F-5E jets, he irritated Pe- 
king by sending Congress a proposal last 
month to sell $60 million worth of mili- 
tary spare parts to Taiwan. 

The Chinese accuse Washington of 
sustaining the old “two Chinas” policy 
that plainly is incompatible with the pro- 
visions of the Shanghai Communiqué. Pe- 
king has threatened to downgrade rela- 
tions with the U.S. if the Administration 
continues to give military support to Tai- 
wan. Such a step would be a severe foreign 
policy defeat for the Administration. 

Bush, who served as head of the U.S.’s 
liaison office in China in 1974-75 and is 
the highest-ranking member of the Ad- | 
ministration yet to visit China, arrived in 
Peking bearing a reassuring personal let- 
ter from Reagan. Though the Chinese re- 
ceived Bush with personal expressions 
of friendship, neither his entreaties nor 
Reagan’s letter changed any minds in Pe- 
king. Deng underscored the seriousness of 
the Taiwan issue by asserting that he 
hoped Bush’s visit would “dispel the 


our relations.” 

Some Administration officials be- 
lieve that China has as much interest 
as the U.S. in maintaining close ties. 
The stubborn Chinese position, they ar- 
gue, only reflects internal struggles as 
Deng tries to accommodate hard-liners in 
his party. But that view may underesti- 
mate the depth of Chinese feeling about 
Taiwan. “It’s a matter of national pride, 
of sovereignty,” says a Peking intellectu- 
al. “If we compromise on this score, fu- 
ture generations will curse us for having 
sold out.” g 
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PONTIAC GIVES ECONOMY 
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Pontiac has charged-up its fantastic 
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1.8 liter, overhead cam 4-cylinder 
engine with Electronic Fuel Injection! 
A product of advanced tech- 
nology and our unwavering love of 
driving, this efficient little beauty 
delivers the tough and responsive 
performance you need, with free- 
breathing excitement you can feel!* 
Pontiac's fun new overhead cam 
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THE DRIVER'S CAR 


The makings of a sports machine 
* 1.8 liter overhead cam engine 
with Electronic Fuel Injection 

requires avail. auto. trans 
* Front-wheel drive 
* MacPherson front struts 
* Rack and pinion steering 
* Power front disc brakes 
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\/NOW THE EXCITEMENT REALLY BEGINS 





























EL SALVADOR 
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The Promise of Dignity 


Will the rightists continue a troubled but necessary program? 


Agrarian reform, because there is noth- 
ing better than a mountain, a hut and a 
new dawn. 


ut in the cattle country of western El 

Salvador, the billboard stands against 
the wide sky and the grazing flatlands. 
But its confident statement of hope has 
become a bitter irony to the farmers at 
nearby El Canada, a cooperative set up 
under an ambitious land reform program 
begun two years ago. It is planting time at 
El Canada, but the cooperative has been 
unable to obtain credit to buy seed and 
fertilizer. The fields are fallow, the oxen 
idle. No one has yet received a day’s pay. 
Unless the tomato and corn crops are 
planted in the next week or two, there will 
be no harvest this year. 

The problems at El Espino, a coffee 


of San Salvador, are of a somewhat differ- | 
ent sort. El Espino’s shareholders and 
their families, who number more than 
1,000, have just been told that the govern- 


acreage to build four new military bar- 
racks and a training ground. José Ed- 
uardo Gonzalez, 47, raised his six children 
on the plantation, and he is distraught 
about being forced to move. Like many of 
the farmers, he admits that living condi- 
tions were sometimes better under the old 
oligarchical system in which the land- 
owner doled out food, shelter and medi- 
cine as he saw fit. But Gonzalez still favors 
the land reform program. Says he: “We all 
have more dignity now.” 

The problems of the campesinos are 
not entirely new. From the start, El Salva- 
dor’s land redistribution program has suf- 
fered from poor administration, insuffi- 
cient credit lines and corruption. But the 
election on March 28 of a constituent as- 
sembly dominated by right-wing parties 
has raised fresh concerns, Major Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, head of the ultraright Na- 
tionalist Republican Alliance (ARENA) 
and president of the new assembly, vigor- 





ment is planning to confiscate their best | 


cooperative on the outskirts of the capital | that 


ously attacked the program during the 
election campaign, and last week he de- 
clared that he favored a “moratorium” on 
land reforms. Advocates of the program 
fear that D’Aubuisson will quietly try to 
sabotage it. Leaders of two large campesi- 
no organizations charge that since the 
election, thousands of peasants have been 
illegally evicted from their plots by land- 
owners who are frequently backed by 
paramilitary forces and local police. Says 
Roy Prosterman, a U.S. law professor 
who was a consultant on El Salvador’s 
agrarian reforms: “There is currently a 
popular expression in the assembly, ‘Land 
reform is fine, but it has to be perfected.’ 
Many of us fear that that is a code word 
for ‘destroyed.’ ” 

Former President José Napoleén 
Duarte, who was a member of the junta 


Cutineciien ona orton created cooperative. Attacking ror reform: 
ARENA's D’Aubuisson, left. In favor: ex-President Duarte 





implemented the program with 
strong U.S. support in 1980, is also con- 
cerned that D’Aubuisson’s backers may 


| try to subvert it. If this should happen, 





Duarte told TIME last week, he will with- 
draw his Christian Democratic deputies 
from the new assembly, thereby denying 
it “legitimacy.” Said he: “This country 
needs a change of structure. We have to 
use what few natural resources we have, 
along with our best natural resource—our 
people. We call this justice. The extreme 
right calls this Communism.” 


he land reform program was started 

with two main objectives: 1) to end the 
feudal stranglehold that a few families 
held on the country’s agricultural and eco- 
nomic wealth, and 2) to deprive the grow- 
ing leftist insurgency of an opportunity to 
exploit the grievances of the peasantry. It 
was to be carried out in three phases: 
>» Under Phase 1, estates larger than 1,235 
acres, which produce about half of the sug- 
ar crop, 38% of the cotton and 12% of the 
coffee, were to be expropriated, with com- 
pensation to their owners, transferred to 
workers who had been employed on them, 
and turned into cooperatives. So far, 330 








large estates have been reassigned to some 
30,000 workers and their families. The es- 
tates were left intact to keep them operat- 
ing efficiently. 

> Phase 2 called for the expropriation of 
farms ranging from 247 to 1,235 acres in 
size, but the government postponed this 
part of the program indefinitely, consider- 
ing it to be economically unfeasible. 

>» Under Phase 3, the so-called land-to- 
the-tiller decree, peasants were permitted 
to buy the tiny plots (up to 17 acres) that 
they had been working as tenant farmers 
or sharecroppers. About 29,000 farmers, 
out ofa potential 125,000, have applied for 
ownership. 

The Duarte government, however, 
was unaccountably slow in actually paying 
compensation to former landlords and in 
delivering new titles to the cooperatives. 
Of the 330 farms turned into cooperatives, 
only six have been given clear titles of 
ownership. All of the farmers who bought 
land under Phase 3 have received only 
provisional titles. Says Salvadoran Com- 
munal Union Leader Guillermo Blanco: 


dary 


Bris s2v78 


“The campesino has no idea whether he 
owns the land or not.” Farm leaders fear 
that the frustrated campesinos may re- 
spond by supporting the guerrillas. Warns 
an official of the Salvadoran Institute of 

Agrarian Transformation (ISTA): “If 
ARENA reverses the reforms, there will bea 
river of blood through this country.” 

US. officials, meanwhile, continue to 
give the program high marks and strong 
backing. American experts say that ad- 
justments are necessary to make it more 
effective, but they caution that it is far too 
soon to expect economic gains. Observed a 
US. analyst in San Salvador: “How many 
businesses can turn a profit after two years, 
especially under business conditions like 
those of El Salvador?” 

The challenge will be to convince El 
Salvador’s new leaders that there is no 
alternative to reform. Says Economist 
Ronald J. Ivey, who conducted a study 
of the program for the U.S. Agency for 
International Development: “Once you 
give a man the right to own land and 
he feels what that is like, to take that 
away from him will require a real 
fight.” —®8y Marguerite Johnson. Reported by 
Timothy Loughran/San Salvador 
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Religion 








Questionable Mission to Moscow 








At a conference, Billy Graham glosses over Soviet persecution 


hen the Rev. Billy Graham first saw 

the light, he also spied the devil. Sa- 
tan, he asserted years ago, is the god of 
Communism. “Either Communism must 
die, or Christianity must die,” he wrote in 
1954, “because it is actually a battle be- 
tween Christ and the anti-Christ.” But in 
1979 Graham seemed to view the situa- 
tion in a different light. A vision of the 
world destroyed by a nuclear Armaged- 


don replaced Communism as the greatest | 


evil. And it was this revelation that was 





eS 





on display during Graham's appearance 
last week at a Kremlin-approved anti- 
nuclear conference in Moscow—a series 
of sermons, meetings and dinners that 
seemed to dazzle and delude the globe- 
trotting evangelist. “In the US., only a 
millionaire could afford caviar,’ Graham 
noted, “and here I have had caviar with 
every meal.” 

The World Conference of Religious 
Workers for Saving the Sacred Gift of Life 
from Nuclear Catastrophe, sponsored by 
the Russian Orthodox Church, invited 
Graham, as well as some 600 other distin- 
guished clergy from around the world. 
Even Pope John Paul II sent two observ- 
ers from the Vatican's Secretariat for Pro- 
moting Christian Unity. Despite the 
impressive invitation list, Reagan Admin- 
istration officials had urged Graham not 
to accept, insisting that the conference 
was a forum for endorsing Soviet foreign 
policy and a not so subtle public relations 
ploy designed to demonstrate religious 
tolerance in the U.S.S.R. Graham, they 
feared, would become an unwitting 
prophet of Soviet propaganda 








Flanked by his dark-suited translator, Graham preaches at Moscow's Yelokhovsky Cathedral 


As the week’s events unfolded, their 
worst fears seemed to be realized. Speed- 
ing from appointment to appointment 
through Moscow’s wide streets in a black, 
chauffeur-driven Chaika limousine, Gra- 
ham saw only what his hosts wanted him 
to see. Moreover, he seemed to say only 
what his hosts wanted him to say. At the 
end of a hectic schedule, which included a 


| began accusing the U.S. of escalating the 





sermon at the only Baptist church in 
Moscow, a homily at the opulent Yelo- 
khovsky Orthodox Cathedral, a speech at 








Could “a man of his sophistication be unaware of the Soviet record on religious groups"? 


| the conference (held in Moscow's World 


Trade Center) and a meeting with the six 
Pentecostalists taking refuge at the USS. 
embassy, Graham earnestly commented 
that he had seen no evidence of religious 
repression. Questioned on the point at a 
Moscow press conference, he said: “There 


| are differences, of course, in religion as it 


is practiced here and, let’s say, in the U.S. 
But that doesn’t mean there is no reli- 
gious freedom.” He later added that “in 
Great Britain, they have a state church 
Here the church is nota state church. It is 
a free church.” 

During his sermon at the Baptist 
church, Graham told a well-dressed con- 
gregation that the Bible calls on citizens 
“to obey the authorities,” and that Jesus 
gave “man the power to be a better work- 
er, a loyal citizen.” One woman in the 
congregation disobeyed; she draped a 
banner over the balcony that read, “We 
have more than 150 prisoners for the 
work of the gospel.” She was quietly es- 
corted out of the church by several men in 
plain clothes and was presumably de- 


tained for questioning. Asked his opinion 


| officially sanctioned Russian Orthodox 





of the incident later, Graham replied: 
“We detain people in the United States if 
we catch them doing things wrong.” 

By midweek, however, Graham may 
have begun to sense that he was treading 
on dangerous territory. When delegates | 
arms race, he removed his earphones. He 
listened intently when Lutheran Bishop 
David Preus from Minneapolis objected 
to the anti-U.S. bias of the conference. 
Thus when it came time for Graham, the 
conference’s star attraction, to deliver his 
speech, he made some attempt to modify 
his stance. Graham inserted into his pre- 
pared text an appeal for freedom of reli- 
gious belief: “I urge all governments to re- 
spect the rights of religious believers as 
outlined in the U.N. Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” A relieved Bishop 
Preus called the speech “very fine,”’ and 
other U.S. delegates seemed to share his 
approval. 





et, throughout the week, Graham 
seemed oblivious to the precarious 
role of religion in a country that endorses 
scientific atheism and outlaws public 
evangelism. It is a country where only the 


Church is permitted to exist in relative 
peace, where Protestant groups are toler- 
ated only if they accept government re- 
strictions and are harassed if they do not 
The Baptists who heard Graham's gospel 
can hold worship services, but they cannot 
preach the word of God in public or bring 
up their children with religious instruc- 
tion. Asa result of Graham’s confusion, or 
perhaps ignorance, about the reality of So- 
viet religious persecution, his otherwise 
laudable and certainly sincere concern 
over the nuclear arms race got lost in the 
din of criticism that followed 

Middlebury College President Olin 
Robison, an ordained Baptist minister 
who has visited the Soviet Union more 
than 20 times, noted that “a man of his so- 
phistication cannot possibly be unaware 
of the Soviet record on religious groups 
and individuals.” The Rev. Carl FH. 
Henry, a leading U.S. Baptist theologian, 
suggested that Graham's behavior could 
be explained by his desire not to embar- 
rass the Russian Orthodox Church, which 
might extend him an invitation to return 


| “Billy Graham has a legitimate desire to 


preach the gospel to the nations of the 
world,” affirms Henry. “But I wonder 
about the high priority he has given to re- 
turning to the Soviet Union on a broad- 
based evangelical crusade.” Graham has 
confirmed his desire to return: “I would 
like to go from Siberia to the Black Sea on 
a crusade.” Will he get his wish? “Oh, they 
will invite him back,” says Robison, “but 
it will be on their own terms.” On last 
week's evidence, it seemed that Graham 
might well be willing to accept those 
terms. ~By Richard Stengel. Reported 
by Erik Amfitheatrof/Moscow 
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and a 5500 price reduction. 


For 5 years/50,000 miles, 
a virtual ‘Free Ride” 

over the repairs you 

fear most. 





The best part of American 
Motors’ new Buyer Protection 
Plan 5 starts where Ford and GM 
leave off...after 2 years. 

Buyer Protection Plan 5, on 
every Concord, Spirit and Eagle, 
includes: a full 12-month 
12,000-mile warranty. 

Plus, extended service 


AMERICAN MOTORS. 


Only the Tough Americans give you more and charge you less. 





coverage on major components 


for 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
(Owner pays first $25 for each 
repair visit.) 

Plus, a 5-year No-Rust-Thru 
Warranty™...made possible by 
the exclusive Ziebart” Factory 
Rust Protection Program. 

Plus, loaner car assistance’ 


And trip interruption protection, 


which covers extra food and 
lodging expenses up to $150 if 
you're 100 miles or more from 


home and warranty repairs take 


overnight. 


Plus, a $500 price reduction 
on every Concord, Spirit and 
Eagle...but only until June 12. 

At American Motors, wherever 
you go...Buyer Protection Plan 5 
goes with you...all the way into 
1987 
See us for warranty and rust program details 
Aluminized exhaust warranted for 12 months/12,000 
miles. Ziebart is a registered trademark of Ziebart 
International Corporation 
\t dealer has to keep your car overnight for warranty 
repairs, you'll get a free loaner car during the first 


year. And for the next 4 years, you'll get $15 a day 
toward loaner car expenses for up to 5 days. 
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No other camera can match its features for the price. 


“Any way you look at it, the Olympus 
OM-10FC is a breakthrough,” says 
Cheryl Tiegs. “In sophistication. In sim 
plicity. No other compact SLR has these 
breakthroughs.” 
The creativity breakthrough. The 
OM-10FC combines the ultimate: Off 
the-Film™ automatic exposure and total 
Manual Control—features found only in 
far costlier cameras 
The Off-the-Film™ breakthrough. 
ce Most SLR’s lock in 
a pre-determined exposure before the shutter 
is released. OM-10FC automatically measures 
the proper amount of light required during 
actual exposure with total accuracy—and an 
LED tells you its setting! 
The full control breakthrough. OM-10FC 
lets you set exposures manually from 1 sec- 
ond to 1/1000. Extra control, at no extra cost 











_— mw) The foolproof flash breakthrough. With 
> — Olympus T-Series Flash, a brilliant viewfinder 
_ LED glows when flash is ready, then blinks to 
i. 7 é confirm cotrect flash exposure! Most SLR’s 
leave you in the dark 
: The technology breakthrough. Ingenious 
Olympus electronics control automatic meter 
a shutoff, audio-visual self-timer and battery 
check, overexposure warning and other safequards 
The versatility breakthrough. Choose from 
Olympus Systern components including more 
than 36 lenses, rapid-fire auto winder, T-Series 
Flash units and more. The first and largest com 
pact system 
The ultimate breakthrough. Better pictures, 
with incredible ease. At a price that’s an incredi- 
ble breakthrough! From Olympus, the inventor 
of compact SLR's. 
You can own a real breakthrough. Now! For 
details, write Olympus, Woodbury, NY 11797 
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Return of the Roadblock 








backed up four miles on Interstate 40 
near Forrest City, Ark. Most drivers sus- 
pected an accident, but those with CB ra- 
| dios knew better. Up ahead nearly 50 po- 
| lice officers and Murfy, a pot-sniffing dog, 
were checking out cars in one of the largest 
| roadblocks in recent years. After 22 hours, 
the team had nailed 489 people on offenses 
ranging from expired licenses to posses- 
sion of marijuana. St. Francis County ex- 
pects to collect $20,000 in fines, and Sheriff 
Sam Ashworth pronounced the roadblock 
just about the best thing since sirens for 
scaring troublemakers out of his county. 

Roadblocks are not new, but lately 
they seem to be coming back into vogue. 
Their goals vary. Police in Montgomery 
County, Md., have been running daily 
blocks to snare drunken drivers. Last 
month a federal task force set up a con- 
tinuing checkpoint on USS. 1, the only 
road leading out of the Florida Keys, pri- 
marily to detect illegal aliens. Says Law- 
rence Sherman, director of research for 
the Police Foundation: “It’s a technique 
with a great deal of potential.” 

Including the potential to enrage the 
public. During the early stages of the U.S. 1 
block, traffic was strung out for up to 19 
miles, and resorts in the Keys began re- 
porting a drop of as much as 40% in tourist 
business. Key West symbolically seceded 
from the Union, and local officials begged 
Washington to call a halt. The only 
change, however, has been less strict 
| checking to eliminate most of the delay. 





ngines and tempers ran hot as traffic | 


Despite tricky legalities, police are netting tidy hauls 


Traffic jam at Florida Keys checkpoint 
What can police properly look for? 
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That was little comfort for steaming driv- 
ers. As Richard Emery, staff counsel for 
the New York Civil Liberties Union, 
points out, “In this society, privacy in the 
car is treasured.” 

That sense of privacy may be more in- 


| stinctual than constitutional. In 1979 the 


Supreme Court ruled that a single car 
could not be pulled over without cause but 
said that roadblocks where everybody is 
stopped for a license check are legal. Jus- 
tice Harry Blackmun suggested that it 
would also be nondiscriminatory and thus 
permissible to stop, say, every tenth vehi- 
cle. Lower courts have been uncertain, 
however, whether that decision allowed 
roadblocks aimed at drunken drivers. 
Once a car is stopped, what may po- 
lice legally do? They certainly can ask to 
see a license and registration. In some cir- 
cumstances near a border, the Supreme 
Court has said, immigration officers may 
check the identification papers of every- 
one in the car. And if a driver reaches be- 
low the seat or makes a quick gesture, the 
officer has the right to order him out of 
the car to submit to a weapons search. 
“But to continue,” says Kent Josce- 
lyn, a transportation specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, “there must be rea- 


sonable grounds to believe a crime was | 


committed.” Experts agree that if drugs or 
other contraband are in plain view, police 
may seize it and then look further. In cases 
of suspected drunken driving, some offi- 
cials believe that the smell of alcohol on a 
driver's breath justifies a Breathalyzer test. 
Ofcourse, police can simply ask questions. 
Everyone has a constitutional right not to 
answer. But when officers at the Arkansas 
roadblock inquired whether anyone had 
drugs, a few honest travelers admitted that 
they did. They were busted. oa 








Milestones 





SEEKING DIVORCE. Nancy Lopez Melton, 25, 
fourth leading money winner in the La- 
dies Professional Golf Association this 
year; from Tim Melton, 33, Houston TV 
sports announcer; on grounds of conflict 
of personalities; in Stafford, Texas. 


DIED. Neil Bogart, 39, maverick entertain- 
ment mogul whose “ear for the street” 
made him a millionaire catalyst of the 
disco-music craze; of cancer; in Los An- 
geles. Bogart at 27 first corralled the 
teeny-bopper record market with “bub- 
ble-gum” music like the indigestible 
Yummy Yummy Yummy (“T’ve got love in 
my tummy”). With his sure instinct for 
slick commercialization, he was a 
key shaper of the success of such pop 
singers and groups as Donna Summer, 
Mac Davis, the Village People and Kiss. 
An occasional co-producer of expertly 
hyped movies as well (Midnight Express, 
The Deep), Bogart garnered 60 gold and 
24 platinum records. 
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DIED. Dennis Sione, 52, prominent epide- 
miologist who co-wrote the definitive 
study of the links between fetal deformi- 
ties and drugs used by pregnant women; 
of a brain tumor; in Lexington, Mass. 
Slone’s 1977 Birth Defects and Drugs in 
Pregnancy concluded that the most 
commonly used painkillers, tranquilizers 
and sleeping pills involve little risk to 
fetuses. Last year, however, his team re- 
ported that women who used oral con- 
traceptives for a long time doubled or 
tripled their chances of having a heart 
attack. 


DIED. Del Carroll, 62, Keeneland race 
track’s winningest trainer, whose horses 
won $19 million and 2,115 victories dur- 
ing his 32-year career; of head injuries in a 
riding accident at Keeneland; in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. His most famous Thoroughbred 
was Bee Bee Bee, who took the 1972 
Preakness and broke up Riva Ridge’s bid 
for the Triple Crown. 








| DIED. Peter Weiss, 65, reclusive, German- 


born playwright who wrote the shocking 
tour de force, The Persecution and Assas- 
sination of Jean Paul Marat as Performed 
by the Inmates of the Asylum of Charenton 
Under the Direction of the Marquis de 
Sade (1964); of a heart attack; in Stock- 
holm. Tormented by guilt for having es- 
caped the Holocaust and convinced that 
the modern world had gone mad, Weiss, 
who was a naturalized Swedish citizen, 
created polemical works of intense graph- 
ic imagery meant to jolt audiences out of 
their complacency. In Marat/Sade he ex- 
plored clashing views of society: De 
Sade’s celebration of self-indulgence and 
individualism vs. French Revolutionary 
Marat’s defense of mass killing for the 
good of mankind. In his later works, 
Weiss, an avowed Marxist, railed against 
the Viet Nam War and colonialism in 
Angola, but also condemned oppressive 
Communist regimes after the 1968 Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
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The crowded apron at the carrier's Dallas—F ort Worth terminal where pilots parked their colorful planes following the last flight home 
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Bankruptcy at Braniff 





An overl 'y ambitious expansion grounds the ninth largest U.S. airline 


ecession, price wars and sharply 
rising fuel costs have gravely 
wounded the airline industry dur- 


ing the past four years. Last week those 
troubles claimed their first major victim 
Braniff International, the ninth largest 
US. airline, declared bankruptcy. It was 
the first failure of a major carrier since 
American aviation came flying out of the 
barnstorming era in the 1930s 

With a cool precision not always 
seen on its flights, Braniff in a matter of 
hours called in its 75 aircraft, canceled 
all flights. fired nearly 9,000 employees 
and threw a police guard around its lav- 
ish $70 million headquarters building at 
Dallas-Fort Worth Airport. Flight 501 
| was on its way toward Hawaii when it 
made an unscheduled stop in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., apparently to decide wheth- 
er the plane should return to Dallas 
The choice to continue was made. Cap- 
tain Bob Gilchrist. the pilot of what 
possibly was history’s final Braniff 
flight, 902 from Buenos Aires to Miami, 
heard the message from the Miami tow- 
er over his radio: 
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“Whether you know it 


or not, you have just been terminated 
You have been flying for free.” 

Braniff's end in Dallas came, fittingly, 
in a driving thunderstorm that had al- 
ready delayed some takeoffs. Bill Rafter, 
a salesman from Fort Wayne, Ind., was 
on the last Braniff flight from Dallas to 
Kansas City. Said he: “We had waited 


four hours because of the weather delays, | 


and then we find out that the airline is 
Stranded on the way from Texas to London 





shutting down.” One Dallas couple, Pete 
and Mary Ann Moxon, had built up 
enough promotional points by flying 
Braniff at odd hours to earn a nearly free 
trip to London. Now, with baby-sitting 
grandparents already in town from Dela- 
ware to free the couple, those plans had to 
be called off. 

Braniffs employees were dismayed 
Morale had been high, and many Braniff 
people had been led to believe that the 
airline just might make it with its 
slimmed-down route system, put into ef- 
fect this past spring, and its aggressively 
discounted fares, offered beginning last 
fall. Said Steven Suhn, 30, a Braniff reser- 
vations supervisor: “We had two yards to 
go before the goal line.” There were wor- 
ries, too, among older Braniff employees 
over what would happen to their compa- 
ny pensions. They are protected under a 
1974 law that guarantees at least part of 
their retirement pay if Braniff ends its 
pension plans 

Braniff President Howard D. Putnam, 
44, had been publicly optimistic to the 
end. He told shareholders at the annual 
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meeting three weeks ago that the changes 
he had made had turned Braniff into a 
“viable airline on the operating cost side.” 

Last week, though, events moved 
quickly. The company’s last desperate ef- 
fort to win passengers by slashing prices 
was not working well enough. Braniff 
flights had less than half of the seats filled. 
Early in the week, M. Philip Guthrie, the 
company’s chief financial officer, told 
Putnam that Braniff did not have enough 
cash available to pay bills for food, jet fuel 
and salaries. Airline officials held last- 
minute talks with other carriers, reported- 
ly including United and Northwest, ex- 
ploring the possibility of mergers, and 
solicited new cash from investors. 

All those attempts failed, and so 
Braniff executives put into effect a plan 
that called for getting the airline’s planes 
back to a few domestic airports, including 
Dallas-Fort Worth and Miami, so that 
they could not be easily seized by the com- 
pany’s creditors. On Wednesday the 
Braniff board of directors took the final 
decision to file for bankruptcy. At 5 p.m. 
employees were told unofficially to clean 
out their desks and not to come to work 
the next day, which was payday. 

Just before midnight Putnam and 
Lawyer Michael Crames went to the 
home of Judge John Flowers in Fort 
Worth. The judge had been in bed, but he 
got up, donned an L.L. Bean shirt and 
gray slacks and ushered the Braniff exec- 
ulives into his living room. Flowers signed 
three bankruptcy petitions in all—for 
Braniff International, Braniff Airways 
and Braniff Realty—and was paid $600 
on the spot for his services. Said Braniff's 
boss later as he fought back tears, his 
voice cracking: “What we had to do was 
very difficult, and I’m sorry.” 


he airline’s failure really surprised 

no one, least of all the 39 banks, life 

insurance companies and other in- 
stitutions to which Braniff owes $733 mil- 
lion. The largest single creditor: Pruden- 
tial Insurance, which is owed $75 million. 
Rumors of Braniffs demise had circulat- 
ed for months. Employees had foregone 
half their pay for one week earlier this 
year, saving the airline $8 million. Even 
with that, Braniff had lost $336 million 
during the past three years and had not 
earned a profit since 1978. So far in 1982, 
it had lost $43.2 million. 

Most analysts, though, had expected 
Braniff to last at least through the sum- 
mer so that it could grab vacationing pas- 
sengers with cut-rate fares. But the airline 
could not wait for the summer traffic. Pas- 
senger load factor, a measure of how 
much money a given flight is making, had 
dropped to 45% and less, whereas Bran- 
iffs planes needed 70% to meet cash-flow 
requirements. Said Senior Vice President 
Sam Coats: “We were way below water.” 
Not even the $11 million that Eastern Air 
Lines paid three weeks ago to buy the 
rights to fly some of Braniff's Latin Amer- 
ican routes was enough 

Braniff took legal action under Chap- 
ter 11 of the federal bankruptcy laws. 








That meant that the airline's aircraft and 
other assets could not be seized by credi- 
tors and that time would be allowed for a 
reorganization plan to be set up and debt 
payments to be rescheduled. Braniffs 
planes are worth an estimated $400 mil- 
lion in the current depressed market for 
used aircraft, but of even greater value 
were its landing rights ata number of U.S. 
airports. Some of those, like the one at 
Chicago’s O'Hare Airport, are worth 
$1 million each. A Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
differs from some other kinds of bank- 
ruptcies, in which, when all assets are sold 
off, creditors receive at least part of their 
money and the company ceases to exist. 

At least theoretically, the Chapter 11 
action meant that Braniff might once 
again fly after getting its affairs in order. 
Analysts, though, were highly doubtful 


A tearful Putnam announces the firm's plans 





“What we had to do was very difficult.” 


that Braniff would ever be back in the air. 
Michael Derchin of First Boston, an in- 
vestment banking firm, said he believed 
that the Chapter 11 proceeding was mere- 
ly a prelude to eventual total bankruptcy. 

Braniff's fall resulted from an overly 
ambitious expansion program in the late 
1970s. The only major US. airline still 
bearing the name of the men who founded 
it in 1928, Tom and Paul Braniff, the car- 
rier served routes mainly in the Midwest 
and Latin America until 1965, when Har- 
ding L. Lawrence, the flashy executive 
vice president of Continental, took over as 
Braniff's boss. In 1967 Lawrence married 
Mary Wells, chairman of the Wells, Rich, 
Greene advertising agency in New York 
City. Wells took on Braniff as an account, 
and together the Lawrence-Wells team 
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did playful, expensive things to Braniffs 
airplanes, like painting them in seven 
shimmering pastel colors and paying Art- 
ist Alexander Calder $100,000 for his de- 
sign ideas. Braniffs stewardesses were 
decked out in Pucci-styled uniforms. 
“When you've got it, flaunt it” was the 
proud slogan in the late 1960s. 

In 1978 the ambitious Lawrence 
sought to use the Airline Deregulation | 
Act, which had just been passed, to ex- 
pand Braniff aggressively. The airline 
moved quickly to inaugurate service to a 
host of new cities. In a single day, Decem- 
ber 15, 1978, Braniff began flying 16 new 
routes and added dozens more after that 
in the U.S., Europe and Asia. It borrowed 
millions of dollars to buy 747 jumbo jets to 
fly the new runs. Passenger loads, howev- 
er, were nowhere near what was needed 
to make the new service profitable. On 
some routes, Braniff was flying as few as 
eight people on a 727, which can hold 146. | 

At about that time, the economy 
turned down and fuel prices turned up. 
Braniff went deeper into debt. Its obliga- 
tions nearly doubled from 1978 to 1979. 
Losses mounted, ballooning to $131 mil- 
lion in 1980 and $161 million in 1981. In | 
December 1980, Lawrence resigned as 
Braniff's boss. He was replaced first by 
John J. Casey, Braniff's vice chairman, 
and in September by Howard Putnam. 

Other airlines moved swiftly last week 
to take over the airline’s more promising | 
routes. American, Continental and East- 
ern were bidding for the Dallas-London | 
run, on which Braniff had been the only 
US. flag carrier, and the Dallas-Caracas 
route, a popular one with big-spending, 
oil-rich passengers | 

Investors greeted the Braniff bank- 
ruptcy favorably, seeing the end of that 
airline as meaning more profits for the 
surviving Ones. The air carriers indeed 
need profits. Four airlines have debts ex- 
ceeding $1 billion, and most of the big 
ones lost money on operations during the 
first three months of this year. While other 
carriers, including Pan American, West- 
ern and Continental, are having serious | 
troubles, none of them appear to be in as 
bad shape as Braniff was. Stocks of most 
major airlines were up late in the week. 

Braniff had not sought Government 
assistance to avoid bankruptcy, and the 
Government was not about to give it. 
Washington's best role, President Reagan 
said in response to a question about Bran- 
iff at his press conference last week, was 
“creating a better business climate and 
bringing interest rates down.” 

Overall, the impact from Braniffs 
failure was not expected to be big. Braniff 
carried only 3.5% of US. air passengers. 
No comparison could be made with the 
monumental wreck a dozen years ago of | 
the Penn Central Railroad, which was 
one of the main arteries of American rail 
traffic. By week’s end only two of Braniff's 
routes were not being served by other car- | 
riers; Dallas-Wichita and Dallas-Omaha. 
Other airlines are expected to take them 
over soon. —QB8y John S.DeMott. Reported by 
Mark Seal and Michael Weiss/Dallas 
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uickly dying are the days when cock- 
Occ chatter revolved around 
the rapidly appreciating value of a subur- 
| ban house on a half-acre lot. Already 
| dead is the tennis-court talk about coin 
| collections and Krugerrands. Millions of 
Americans ar: now taking a crash course 
in a new savings strategy: how to make 
money dur a period when the rate of 
inflation 1: declining, a phenomenon 
known as (is:nflation. 

Sorting on. the potential winners from 


| wise consumer is a saver and lender, nota | 


the probabic osers will not be easy. In the | 


heated struggic for customers, banks, sav- 


ing with new competitors, such 
as money-market funds and 
diversified _financial-services 
companies like Sears, Roebuck 
and American Express. The 
result has been a flood of novel 
investment and savings de- 
vices. Moreover, there has 
grown up a cacophony of con- 
flicting claims that is bewil- 
dering investors. Even many 
money advisers in banks, bro- 
kerage houses and other finan- 
cial institutions are having a 
difficult time keeping up with 
the myriad of different invest- 
ment possibilities that have be- 
come available. 

This new investment at- 
mosphere has been brought on 
by continued high interest 
rates and an abrupt slowdown 
in inflation. Consumer prices 
rose 10.3% in 1981, and most 
economists expected only a 
slightly lower rise this year. In- 
stead, prices inched up at a 
yearly rate of just 1% during 
the first three months, and 
most experts now expect that 
the 1982 inflation rate will be 
between 5% and 6%. Further 
evidence of the slowdown 
came last week, when the Gov- 
ernment reported that whole- 
sale prices rose at an annual 
rate of only .9% in April. 

Only two years ago the 
U.S. was gripped by an infla- 
tionary panic. With prices ris- 
ing at an annual rate of more 
than 17% in the first quarter of 
1980, there was a rush to spend 
cash and borrowed money to 
buy hard assets that might 
hold their value. In January 
1980 gold hit an alltime high of 
$875 per oz. in New York, and 
silver sold for $50.35, also a 
record. Diamonds became an 
investor's best friend, as the 
price of a one-karat flawless _ 





ings and loans and stockbrokers are joust- | borrowing is very expensive. And since 
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' spender and borrower. No longer does it 











From Baseball Cards to Blue Chips 


Investors look for new strategies to cope with disinflation 





stone headed toward $61,100. A handful 
of fine-arts fans applauded when Juliet 
and Her Nurse, a 19th century oil painting 
by British Artist J.M.W. Turner, was sold | 
for $6.4 million during 6% minutes of | 
frenzied bidding. A 1952 Mickey Mantle | 
bubble-gum baseball card sold for $3.100 
in September 1980 

During periods of disinflation, the 


make sense to go into debt to buy things 
because loans can be paid off later in 
cheaper dollars. With a 16.5% prime rate, 
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| fine art. like Impressionist paintings and 
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prices are rising slowly, there is little 
chance that the item bought will be worth 
a lot more in the future. Says Joel Crab- 
tree, a senior vice president of Chicago's 
Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co.: “There’s less premium on hold- 
ing hard assets, like diamonds, antiques, 
artworks or gold. Now would seem to be 
the time to seek a return in terms of 
money rather than hold property for 
appreciation.” 

Startling evidence of disinflation has 
already turned up in the marketplace. 
Gold and silver have been on a two-year 
slide and last week were selling for only 
$331 and $6.66 per oz.. respectively. Peo- 
ple who paid $61,100 for a one-karat in- 
vestment diamond are finding that it is 
worth only about $18,000. Some forms of 


antique American furniture. have kept 
their value. Others have fallen 
in price: Old Master paintings 
now command 18% less than 
they did 20 months ago. 

Real estate is no longer a 
nearly riskless investment. In- 
stead of rising 10% to 15% a 
year, the median sales price of 
an existing home has fallen 
1.3% from its high last year, to 
$67,200. Moreover, those sta- 
tistics understate the amount 
of decline because they do not 
include attractive financing 
concessions that many sellers 
are now making. In California 
buyers with cash can some- 
times get a 10% discount. A 
few New York City developers 
are offering special mortgages 
on cooperative apartments, 
like 12.5%, compared with 
a bank rate of 17% or more. 
For someone who _ borrows 
$100,000, that means a saving 
of $4,500 in one year. 












hile yesterday's high fly- 

ers are out of fashion, 
traditional investments like 
bonds, stocks and even bank 
accounts are back in favor. 
Many financial advisers sug- 
gest that their clients look at 
bonds. Says James Sinclair, a 
onetime gold bug: “The next 
big play out there is not gold, 
but Treasury bills and bonds.” 
By buying an AAA-rated cor- 
porate bond issued by a blue- 
chip company like American 
Telephone & Telegraph or 
International Business Ma- 
chines, an investor can count 
on making 14% on his money 
for ten years or more. If infia- 
tion stays at about 5%, that 
represents a good return. Some 
moneymen recommend buy- 
ing U.S. Government bonds. 
Although they pay only 13%, 
the securities are practically 
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risk free and, unlike corporate bonds, 
hold no danger that the Government will 
decide to redeem them early if interest 
rates decline quickly. 

The stock market, meanwhile, has 

turned bullish with the Dow Jones indus- 
trial average moving up from around 795 
in March to close last week at 857.78. 
Market players have already bid up issues 
that represent basic necessities like food, 
beverages, drugs and household cosmet- 
ics, which could benefit from disinflation. 
Pillsbury has moved from $36 a share to 
$46 in less than a year, and Procter & 
Gamble is trading near its yearly high of 
$87. Canny strategists are focusing on in- 
dustries that should recover as the reces- 
sion ebbs. Those include: home appli- 
ances, paper, forest products, aluminum 
| and automobiles. 
Speculators who want to gamble on 
| the market's direction, or more cautious 
investors who merely prefer to hedge their 
portfolios, can now buy stock market fu- 
tures. Pioneered last February by the 
| Kansas City Board of Trade, they have 
become so popular that the New York 
Futures Exchange began trading them 
| two weeks ago. With a stock market fu- 
| ture, an investor in effect bets on which 
way the stock market will move by buying 
| or selling a contract that is based on one of 
| the popular market averages (minimum 
| deposit: $3,500). 





| anks and savings and loans are trying 
to altract depositors with new ac- 
counts that compete with the high-paying 
money-market funds. The latest gimmick 
is a so-called sweep account like Chase 
Manhattan's Chase One, where custom- 
ers have to keep at least $7,500 in a check- 
ing account that pays 5.25%. Any extra 
money is automatically swept each night 
into a money-market fund that now yields 
14% annually. These accounts work best 
| for affluent depositors who keep large 
| amounts of cash in a checking account. 
In a barrage of advertisements, banks 
| and S and Ls are also promoting other 
new accounts designed to separate a saver 
from his money. On May | many of them 
began offering 91-day savings certificates 
in minimum denominations of $7,500. 
The new three-month certificates, which 
| last week paid about 12%, are expected to 
be more popular than six-month ones be- 
cause they mature more quickly. Next 
week, Government regulators will begin 
considering yet another savings device, a 
short-term five-to-seven-day certificate 
that would pay a negotiated interest rate 
on amounts of $15,000 or $25,000. 

If investors have learned anything 
during the past five years of high infla- 
tion, it is that no money strategy is fool- 
proof. If interest rates rebound and go 
higher, or if inflation shoots up again, 
consumers will once more have to rethink 
their investment programs. But for now, 
stocks and bonds, rather than baseball 
cards and old coins, seem the best place to 
put spare cash. —By Alexander L. Taylor Il. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/Chicago and Frederick 
Ungeheuer/New York 








Suddenly, the Disappearing Glut 


Gasoline prices are starting to rise as the oil market tightens 


ust when Americans were getting used 

to cheaper gasoline at the pump, prices 
have suddenly started to creep up again. 
The reason: a developing squeeze on 
worldwide petroleum stockpiles and sup- 
plies. Production cuts by Saudi Arabia, 
the largest single oil producer in the 
13-nation Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries, have combined with a 
continuing rundown of excess inventories 
by oil companies to start wiping out the 
price-depressing effects of last winter’s oil 
glut. Says Claude Messinger of Ashland 
Oil, who was the chairman of a gathering 
last week in New York of the American 
Petroleum Institute: “In my judgment, 


Bad news for drivers at a New Jersey station 





The long, slow slide is beginning to end. 


gasoline prices have bottomed out. We 
are in for a small, but steady, climb 
back up.” 

From a low of fractionally less than 
$1 per gal. for unleaded regular on some 
markets, gasoline prices have started to 
firm up. According to Daniel Lundberg, 
publisher of the Lundberg Letter, a gaso- 
line marketing weekly, the average na- 
tionwide price of fuel at the pump has 
nudged up by close to I¢ since mid-April, 


to about $1.18 per gal. The rise was the | 


first since March 1981, when gasoline 
prices peaked at an average of nearly 
$1.38 per gal. Lundberg expects that the 
cost of gasoline will jump 3¢ to 4¢ more 
by the end of the month. 

Prices have also begun to edge up 
on the international spot market, where 
oil companies and traders buy small 
amounts of crude on a day-to-day basis. 
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The spot market is closely watched by oil- | 
men for signs of future price trends in the 
industry as a whole. Last week oil was be- 
ing sold for as much as $34 per bbl., up 
sharply from the $27.50-per-bbl. price 
in March. 

Part of the reason for the higher cost 
of crude is dwindling oil company inven- 
tories. From January to April, energy 
firms drew down their stocks at a rate of | 
anywhere from 3 million to 5 million bbl. 
per day. But now that the price of oil has 
begun to stabilize, at least temporarily, 
some industry analysts expect oilmen to 
begin replenishing their storage tanks. 
Energy Expert Lawrence Goldstein of 
the Petroleum Industry Research Foun- 
dation estimates that by autumn the non- 
Communist world’s oil needs from OPEC 
will reach about 20 million bbl. per day. 
At present, however, the cartel’s produc- 
ers are pumping less than 17.5 million 
bbl. out of the ground. 

The firming international price of 
crude also represents an initial success for 
Saudi Arabia, which for the past two 
months has directed a high-stakes strate- 
gy to firm up the market. Saudi Petro- 
leum Minister Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yama- 
ni had feared that a continuation of the 
yearlong slide in petroleum prices could 
destroy OPEC. Thus, at the organiza- 
tion’s March meeting, he succeeded in 
winning agreement on an unprecedented 
package of production cuts of 700,000 bbl. 
per day, or 3.8% of total OPEC output. 


his week OPEC ministers will meet in 

Quito, Ecuador, to review the results 
of their efforts, and they will find 
plenty of reason for satisfaction. Though 
oil analysts were widely skeptical that the 
organization’s members would abide by 
their pledges, OPEC has succeeded in stay- 
ing below its output targets. Meanwhile 
last week, reports circulated within the 
industry that Saudi Arabia, in an effort 
to drive oil prices even higher, had 
cut its production still further, perhaps to 
as little as 6 million to 6.5 million 
bbl. a day. 

With petroleum prices stabilizing, 
Wall Street’s energy stocks have staged a 
rebound from the severely depressed lev- 
els of last winter and earlier this spring. 
In recent weeks, Mobil Corp., the second 
largest U.S.-based multinational oil con- 
cern, has risen 22% in value, to nearly 
$25 a share, while Standard Oil Co. (Indi- 
ana), which markets under the Amoco 
brand name, has rocketed upward by 
about 30%, to $44.50 a share. 

During the past year, the declining 
cost of gasoline has been one of the major 
factors behind the sharp drop in consum- 
er prices. This new development of steady 
gasoline prices, and perhaps even slightly 
rising ones, will be bad news for the Rea- 
gan Administration and its fight against 
inflation. a 
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Experimenting Under the Sun 





Reagan's Caribbean initiative is off to a bad start 


overty and lagging economic develop- 
ment have long plagued the nations of 


| the Caribbean basin, which stretches 


from the Bahamas off Florida to Surinam 
in South America, 2,000 miles away. The 
region’s islands and Central American 
countries sorely lack the skilled manpow- 
er and other key ingredients of modern 
industry. The hot, tropical area simply re- 
mains the developed world’s supplier of 
raw materials like sugar, coffee, cotton 
and bauxite, the ore from which alumi- 
num is made. 

Last February the Reagan Adminis- 
tration proposed a three-pronged effort to 
bolster the Caribbean economies and pre- 
vent them from being drawn into the 
Communist orbit. The plan would allow 
most exports from the region to enter 
the US. duty-free, give a tax credit 
to encourage American companies to in- 
vest in the Caribbean, and grant an addi- 
tional $350 million in direct economic as- 
sistance this year. 

The Reagan program, however, is off 
to a bad start in Congress. The House 
Ways and Means Trade Subcommittee 
voted to deny duty-free status to Caribbe- 





| an goods like shoes, handbags, luggage 


and leather clothing and to limit the 
amount of rum that could be imported 
without the imposition of a tariff. Last 
week two other House subcommittees 
barred any Caribbean nation from receiv- 
ing more than $75 million of the $350 
million extra-aid package. The Adminis- 
tration had earmarked $128 million for 
strife-torn El Salvador, nearly twice 
as much as for any other country. One 
of the panels also insisted that one-quar- 
ter of the $350 million be used for health, 
education and other economic develop- 
ment projects. The Reagan Administra- 
tion had wanted all the money to go to the 
private sector. 

Washington officials are now increas- 
ingly doubtful about how much of the 
Reagan plan will be left when Congress 
gets finished. Says one well-placed con- 
gressional observer: “The trade portion is 
controversial. The tax portion is contro- 
versial. There is no significant constituent 
interest. Unless the President himself puts 
an awful lot of pressure and political mus- 
cle on the line, this bill is likely to have a 
hard time.” 





| shipped 1.25 million metric tons of sugar 


While it is promising aid to the Carib- 
bean economies, the Reagan Administra- 
tion has dealt a blow to one of the re- 
gion’s key exports: sugar. Two weeks ago, 
the White House announced that it was 
imposing quotas on sugar imports. The 
countries of the Caribbean last year 


to the U.S. 

Reagan has personally lobbied lead- 
ing American businessmen to support his 
program and increase their investments 
in the area. Last month he told a group of 
top executives, “The Caribbean region is 
a vital strategic and commercial artery for 
the United States. It’s literally our third 
border.” 





nstead of stepping up investments, 
though, many US. corporations, out of 
fear of terrorism and revolution, are actu- 
ally scaling back their activities in the 
area. Said Richard Feinberg, a visiting 
fellow at the Overseas Development 
Council: “Businessmen looking at the tur- 
moil there are certainly more inclined to 
withdraw funds than to invest more mon- 
ey, regardless of the apparent incentives.” 
Added Joseph Grunwald, a senior fellow 
at the Brookings Institution: “I don’t see 
U.S. business rushing down there. The 
profit prospects are simply not very 
encouraging.” | 
Meanwhile, economic conditions in | 
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King size: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. 1981 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
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Packaging Ajax detergent at a plant run by Colgate-Palmolive in Kingston, Jamaica 





Proposed U.S. aid would be too little to pay for the projects that island planners envision. 


the area are going from bad to worse. 
Business in El Salvador is in catastrophic 
shape. The nation’s gross domestic prod- 
uct has plunged about 20% since 1978, 
and analysts expect a further slide this 
year. The unemployment rate is approxi- 
mately 30%. Two years of guerrilla war- 
fare have nearly bankrupted the country 
and have destroyed tens of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of crops, roads, bridges and 
power stations Says Georgetown Univer- 
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sity’s Georges Fauriol: “The Administra- 
tion will have a very hard time convincing 
any businessman who has to respond to 
his shareholders that investing in El! Sal- 
vador is a good thing.” 

Many of the island nations in the re- 
gion also have deep financial woes. Ja- 
maica’s G.D.P. fell every year from 1973 
to 1980. The country had a trade gap of 
$237 million in 1980, even though ma- 
jor U.S. companies like Alcoa, Exxon, 
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Pillsbury and Colgate-Palmolive operate 
there. Jamaica stands to receive some $50 
million from the Reagan program, but 
that would fall far short of the $687 mil- 
lion that Jamaican planners want to pour 
into 424 development projects they are 
now studying. 

Even Costa Rica, whose stability has 
given it the nickname “the Switzerland 
of Central America,” is having troubles. 
It currently owes nearly $4 billion in 
public and private debt and is in a deep 
recession 

American companies with a stake in 
the region still have enthusiastic hopes for 
the Reagan plan. Says Thomas Johnson 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
of Guatemala: “It’s marvelous. It’s per- 
fect. It’s just what we needed.” U.S. firms 
in the country include Texaco, General 
Telephone & Electronics, Rayovac and 
Du Pont. 

The tiny island nation of Dominica 
(pop. 80,000) also has great expecta- 
tions. Last November investors from the 
U.S. and Dominica opened a $400,000 
sports-clothing plant in a new industrial 
complex. Says Prime Minister Eugenia 
Charles: “The Reagan initiative might 
just turn the tide as to whether people in- 
vest here or not.” But so far it looks as if 
those and other high hopes about Rea- 
gan’s Caribbean proposals are unlikely to 
be fulfilled. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 
Bruce van Voorst/New York 
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Asian Orchards 
Copying Apple computers 


he industrious copycats of Asia have 

long churned out counterfeit or cut- 
rate versions of name-brand Western 
products, including Levi's jeans, Samson- 
ite luggage, Johnnie Walker Scotch, Rolex 
watches and even Rubik's Cube. Now the 
me-too factories of the Pacific rim have a 
new target: the popular Apple personal 
computer. 

At shops in Taiwan and Hong Kong, 
knock-offs of the bestselling Apple II Plus 
model are available for prices ranging 
down to $325, as compared with $1,530 
for the genuine article in the US. A 
few of the bogus machines bear Apple 
Computer Inc.'s distinctive trademark, a 
multicolored apple with a bite missing. 
Others have slightly changed names like 
Apolo. Asian manufacturers have so suc- 
cessfully duplicated the silicon’ micro- 





chips in the core of the 
Apple machines that the 
imitations can use a 
broad range of software, 
from VisiCalc, the top- 
selling business budget- 
ing and planning pro- 
gram, to video games 
like Snack Attack and 
Rocket Intercept. 
Apple’s new competitors have already 
captured more than half of the firm’s East 
Asian market, and they are beginning to 
export their computers to South Africa 
and South America. One Taiwanese com- 
pany is reportedly producing 3,000 im- 
itation Apples a month. Apple’s dis- 
gruntled Asian dealers have warned exec- 
utives at the company’s Cupertino, Calif., 
headquarters that the U.S. may be the 
next stop for the bogus computers. 
Nonetheless, Apple’s management 
has remained curiously unperturbed. Says 
Jeremy Lack, general manager of Apple’s 
East Asian distributor: “The executives 
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in California have un- 
derestimated the enemy, 
and if they don’t quickly 
do something about it, 
they’re going to find 
cheap copies of the Ap- 
ple being sold on every 
corner in the U.S.” Ap- 
ple’s general counsel, 
Albert Eisenstat, toured 
East Asia two months ago to assess the 
problem. He concluded that the Asian 
challenge was not yet serious enough to 
warrant immediate legal action, but Ap- 
ple is still considering that option. Says 
Eisenstat: “In the end, Apple’s continuing 
new technology is going to make these 
fake machines obsolete.” 

In a press release, the company dis- 
missed its Asian competitors as “essen- 
tially garage-type operations.” That con- 
fident statement was rich in irony because 
the very first Apple computers were built 
in the garage at the home of one of the 
company’s founders, Steven Jobs. a 
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Flipless Discs 


To music buffs, the flip side of a 45- 

| r.p.m. record is as alluring as the hit side. 

It is a freebie, a mystery song that might 

become a chart buster in its own right. El- 

vis Presley’s Hound Dog, for example, was 
on the back side of Don t Be Cruel. 


Nonetheless, CBS Records has decid- | 


ed that flip sides should go the way of 
crew cuts and bobby-sox. Aiming to boost 
sagging record sales, the company last 
week began selling low-priced singles 
with songs on only one side. 

Since 1973, the price of a 45 has risen 
from about $1 to as high as $1.99. At the 
same time, US. sales of singles have 
dropped 36%. By eliminating the flip side, 
CBS will reduce expenses. As a result, the 
new 45s will again sell for around $1. 

Other record companies are watching 
the experiment, but some are skeptical. 
Says Dennis Fine, vice president of Arista 
Records: “I collected 45s, and I would 
hate to see flip sides disappear.” To aficio- 
nados like Fine, a one-sided single would 
be as disconcerting as an economy version 
of Cracker Jack with no prize inside. 


Light Is Lively 

What can be poured, shaken, heated, 
brewed—and helps to prolong youth, 
maintain beauty and promote health? 
What, in short, is one of the hottest words 
in marketing today? Anything with light 
or lite on the label. And the use of that des- 
ignation is getting rather heavyhanded. 








For calorie watchers, there are light 
canned fruits, light pancake syrups, light 
cheeses and light wines. Wish-Bone has a 
Lite salad dressing, Ronzoni a Lite 'n’ 
Natural spaghetti sauce, Frito-Lay its Fri- 
tos Lights and Doritos Crispy Lights. H.J. 
Heinz is testing a Lite ketchup. Anheuser- 
Busch has Natural Light and is launching 
Bud Light to compete with Miller Lite. 

Light is also used to describe products 
that are low in almost anything undesir- 
able. There are light cigarettes with little 
tar. Morton has Lite salt, which has less 
sodium than ordinary salt. Lite coffee 
from Manor House has less caffeine. 

The magic word light, though, is not 
always a guarantee of success. Last year 
Campbell withdrew its line of soups, the 
Lite Ones, after two years of light sales. 
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Ads for the Asking 


Although many television watchers 
often go for a beer or something to eat as 
soon as commercials flash on the screen, 
the giant J. Walter Thompson ad agency 
is betting that it can get viewers to pick up 
their telephones and ask for more spiels. 
Thompson has already persuaded 21 ad- 
vertisers to display their products on a ca- 
ble TV system in Peabody, Mass., in spots 
lasting from three to eight minutes. Nick- 
named “infomercials,” the ads are a cross 
between a sales pitch and an instruction 
manual. Oscar Mayer gives recipes for 
low-calorie meals, for example, while 
Genesco explains what to look for when 
buying leather boots. In one infomercial, 
Kodak demonstrates how to take better 
pictures. 

Viewers can choose what to see from a 
list of about 60 commercials bound into 
their monthly cable TV_ subscription 
guide. People phone their requests to a 
central office called the Cableshop. Their 
television screen then flashes a message 
telling them when the advertisement will 
be shown. The longest wait before it ap- 
pears is ten minutes. 

Thompson will run its Massachusetts 
program for nine months before decid- 
ing whether to add other areas. Adams- 
Russell, which owns the Peabody cable 


| system, may expand to 10,000 subscribers 


if the test is a success. Says Trevor 
Lambert, Adams-Russell vice president: 
“Right now we're just playing in our sand- 
box and waiting to see what happens.” 
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Getting High on the Hog 





The once lowly porker is becoming a popular mascot 


n Japan and China, this is 

the Year of the Dog. In the 
USS., it looks suspiciously like 
the Year of the Hog. Sudden- 
ly, for old and young alike, 
Sus domestica, the farmyard 
pig, seems to be displacing 
the cat as a national object of 
whimsy, affection, satire and 
extravagant punnery. From 
the Hog Wild! store in Bos- 
ton’s Faneuil Hall Market 
Place to three Hogography 
gift shops in Arkansas to 


the Hogs & Kisses emporium Aporcine postcard 


in San Francisco, retailers’ 
shelves are packed with greeting cards, 
books, posters, clothes, games, stuffed 
| toys, jewelry, office accessories (oink- 
wells), bumper stickers (HAVE YOU 
HUGGED YOUR PIG TODAY?) and sundry 
objets dart celebrating hogritude. Says 
Charlotte Iwata at Homeworks in Santa 
Monica, Calif.: “Cats were in for a long 
time. Then there was a rush for penguins 
and polar bears. Alligators came and 
went, thank God. Unicorns still have a 
small contingent. But pigs are in the 
lead.” Bill Zwecker, owner of a Chicago 
gift shop, Animal Accents, agrees: “Pigs, 
like owls, will be a long-term thing.” 
Much as Miss Piggy might like to 
claim that moi is responsible, the porker 
boom began long before the Muppets’ su- 
perstar made her bow. Miss P., sniffs Lu- 
cinda Vardey, co-author of the anthology 
of pig lore, Pigs; A Troughful of Treasures 
(Macmillan; $14.95), “has done a lot for 
pig relations, but she is nota true pig. She is 
purely human and has very few pig quali- 
ties.” Vardey’s collaborator, Sarah Bow- 
man, feels that the pig boomlet has ancient 


roots. “The love of pigs isan inborn thing,” | 


she says. “I have always thought that wal- 
lowing was a nice quality.” 

The fever can strike anyone, any- 
where. Betty Talmadge, ex-wife of Geor- 
gia’s former Senator Herman Tal- 
madge—and author of an excellent 
cookbook, How to Cook a Pig—has been 
acquiring porcine memorabilia for seven 
years. Chicago’s Charles Braverman, a 
commodities trader in pork bellies, owns, 
among other items, a $2,000 brass pig din- 
ner bell, a $2,400 pig ashtray and a 100-lb. 
lead pig, which adorns the front of his 
house. David Mercer, 36, a former lawyer 
who started Boston’s Hog Wild! in 1978, 
mails the Hogalog catalogue advertising 
his “Pork Avenue Collection” to 30,000 
subscribers at $1 apiece. 

The rapidly growing mound of pig lit- 
erature includes a racy paperback cartoon 
book called Pigs in Love (Clarkson N. Pot- 
ter; $3.95), about Porkov and Daisy, whose 





amours are described as “an 
adult love story for pigs and 
sows everywhere.” The au- 
thor-artist, Revilo (real 
name: Oliver Christianson), 
was originally commissioned 
to do a cat book but found fe- 
lines “too aloof.” Says he: 
“Pigs really know how to live. 
That’s why I started drawing 
them instead of people.” An- 
other successful volume is The 
Pig-Out Diet Book, published 
(at $2.95) by the Bacon Print- 
ing Co. and written by two 
New England doctors, Bern- 
hoff Dahl and David Fingard. The book 
prescribes a regimen of no breakfast, no 
lunch, but a “pig out” dinner; it has sold 
some 16,000 copies 

Greeting and invitation cards are by 


The most extensive collection is the Pig 
Line from the American Postcard Co., de- 
picting preening porkers photographed in 
human clothing and human situations; to 
date they have sold 3 million. Leading 
characters include the Easter Pig, the Bal- 
lerina Pig and, this summer, Calvin Swine 
(in designer jeans) 

Sus, artiodactyl and omnivorous, has 
not always been so popular. In many lan- 
guages, the pig is associated with greed, 
stupidity, fascism and filth. Still, there is 
no disagreement among experts that the 
beast has been maligned. The boar was 
once regarded as a symbol of strength, the 
sow as the embodiment of fertility. Writers 
as varied as Shelley (“blessed as nightin- 
gales on myrtle sprigs”) and Dr. Johnson 
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far the most pervasive form of pigophilia. | 








| ic, maladroit, and always straining toward | 


(“Pigs are a race unjustly calumniated”) 
have hymned the species. 

As for their current vogue, William 
Hedgepeth argues in The Hog Book: *Per- 
haps, say some, the hog artfully mirrors 
the pathos of the country itself: huge, hero- 


some elusive dream beneath yet another 
clod of dirt.” 

So where does that leave people who 
love country ham and charcuterie and 
cracklin’s as well as Miss Piggy and Piglet 
and Wilbur? Not to worry. Say Pig Lovers 
Vardey and Bowman: “You need not feel | 
guilty about eating sausages or bacon. The 
ultimate expression of your affinity may be 
to eat your pig.” —By Michael Demarest. 
Reported by Frances Fiorino/New York and Lisa 
Towle/Boston, with other bureaus 
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| Commodities Trader Charles Braverman at home in Chicago with Sus domestica memorabilia 











A dilemma for those who love country ham and charcuterie as well as Miss Piggy? 
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Press 





A War Ever Tougher to Cover 





eporters struggling to cover the battle 

for the Falkland Islands now find 
they have an undeclared war of their 
own—government or government sympa- 
thizers taking on the press both in Argen- 
tina and in Britain. The score for the 
week: four journalists abducted and three 
deported in Argentina, and in Britain 
dozens of sharp complaints that the press 
is aiding and abetting the enemy. 

In Buenos Aires, an American TV 
correspondent, Christopher Jones, 41, of 
the Metromedia chain, was hustled into a 
car near the Argentine Foreign Ministry 
by three men, one of whom flashed a po- 
lice badge. The men covered Jones with a 








President Galtieri meets with British TV Newsmen Manyon, Fenton, Hunter and Adcock | 


Journalists are abducted in Argentina, pressured in Britain 


For their troubles the Britons were 
ushered into the presence of General Leo- 
poldo Galtieri for a rare exclusive inter- 
view with the Argentine President. Gal- 
Ueri apologized and Saint-Jean took the 
three men out to dinner at a popular 
steakhouse, Los Anos Locos (The Crazy 
Years). Officially, the government said it 
had no idea who was responsible for the 
abductions and promised “a profound in- 
vestigation.”” But foreign journalists in 
Argentina were hardly reassured. Last 
week Argentina deported three journal- 
ists—two Norwegians and Newsweek Re- 
| porter Holger Jensen—on charges of en- 
dangering national security. In addition, 








Said the Interior Minister: “Some wild wheels have spun off the wagon.” 


blanket and drove him around for three 
hours, making vague threats about hold- 
ing him for $100 million ransom. Finally, 
they took his money and clothes and 
pushed him out of the car. 

The next day, three members of a 
British television crew got the same treat- 
ment: abduction in broad daylight by 
plainclothesmen near the Foreign Minis- 
try. Thames Television Producer Norman 
Fenton dived behind a bush and escaped, 
but Reporter Julian Manyon, Soundman 
| Trefor Hunter and Cameraman Edward 
| Adcock were driven around for two 
| hours, robbed and left naked amid cows 
and goats on a dirt track 30 miles from the 
city. “It was a military operation,” Fenton 
said. “These were professionals.” An “up- 
set and apologetic” Major General Al- 
fredo Saint-Jean, Interior Minister, sent 
his car to fetch the Britons. Says Hunter: 
“He said that since the new government 
had taken over, some wild wheels have 

spun off the wagon.” 
_— - 





three British newsmen, seized April 13 


in Ushuaia and charged with spying, | 


| are still in jail. Swiss Attaché Werner 
| Ballmer spent seven hours with the three 
Britons last week and reports them 
“in very good spirits and good physi- 
cal health.” Though civil proceedings 
brought by the government could take 
months, Argentine authorities told TIME 
that the case may soon be switched to 
military jurisdiction and end in swift 
deportation. 

In Britain journalists were feeling a 
different kind of pressure: growing accu- 
sations that they are letting down their 
side by taking a neutral stance and occa- 
sionally reflecting Argentina's versions of 
events. On May 5 Conservative M.P. 
John Page complained that the BBC was 
using phrases like “If we believe the Brit- 
ish ...” Said Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher: “I understand that there are 
times when it seems that we and the Ar- 
gentines are being treated almost as 





| Thatcher 


| equals and almost on a neutral basis.” 
| Last week, amid jeers from Labor 
| Party legislators, Thatcher urged Britons 

angered by BBC coverage to write and call 
| in their complaints. Said Richard Fran- 

cis, managing director of BBC Radio: 
| “The BBC needs no lesson in patriotism 
| from the present British government.” As 
a subject for news coverage, he said, “the 
widow of Portsmouth is no different from 
the widow of Buenos Aires.” He was al- 
luding to a BBC broadcast of an Argentine 
film clip showing a pregnant Argentine 
widow grieving over the death of her 


sailor husband. Among those enraged by | 
the sympathetic treatment of Argentine | 
widows was Winston Churchill, grandson | 


of the wartime Prime Minister, who lik- 
ened it to giving “equal time to the Goeb- 
bels propaganda machine” during World 
War II 

By week’s end cries of “Treachery” 
and “Dishonor” were heard in parlia- 
mentary discussions of the press, spurred 
on in part by a shrill editorial in Rupert 
Murdoch's right-wing tabloid the Sur. 


“There are traitors in our midst,” wrote | 


the Sun. “A British citizen is either on his 
country’s side—or he is its enemy.”’ When 
the Thames TV crew that had been ab- 
| ducted earlier in the week sent back 
home its exclusive TV interview with 
Galtieri, television executives in London 











received a Thatcher Cabinet expression | 


of concern about the program. It was 
aired anyway, but some parts of the inter- 
view that reportedly showed the Argen- 
tine President in a favorable light were 
deleted. During the debate that raged be- 
tween Thames superiors in London and 
the crew in Buenos Aires, the crew 
at one point received a query asking, 
“Would we have interviewed Hitler?” 

That exchange left 
some editors wondering 
instead whether the 
government 
had not been undercut- 
ting its case by restricting 
TV coverage of the war. 
Said James Murray, TV 
editor of the Daily Ex- 
press: “We see pictures 
of the Argentine sailors 
from the Belgrano in 
emotional reunions with 
their families, but we 
cannot see interviews with any of the Brit- 
ish survivors of the Sheffield.” If the De- 
fense Ministry allowed more coverage, he 
says, “a lot of the steam would go out of the 
arguments about imbalance.” The govern- 
ment later announced that a so-called 
slow-scan transmission system would soon 
be initiated to send back black-and-white 
photos from the British fleet. Nevertheless, 
the feeling in London is that much more 
must be done to keep Argentina from win- 
ningthe warofpropaganda. —BSyJohnLeo. 
Reported by Carolyn Martin/Buenos Aires and 
Arthur White/London 


BBC's Francis 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


Don’t Tell Us What to Think 


Tt big change among the network evening news shows is not the expensive 
chair rotations between the anchormen. The real shift is the injection of more 
opinion in the news, and this raises questions. 

Sometimes Bill Moyers as commentator sits at Dan Rather's elbow; a few 
nights later he can be doing a stand-up broadcast in a Warsaw square, newly ar- 
rived but confident and omniscient as ever. Over at NBC, John Chancellor, no 
longer at the anchorman’s desk but sitting to one side, talks with pictures and 
maps, and seems happier as a commentator than as a news reader. Temperamen- 
tally, he has always been an explainer. These appearances are a long way from 
the days of Eric Sevareid, looking handsomely lugubrious and furrowed, as he 
made a few rueful but neutral remarks about events. 

With audiences of 13 million, the evening news does have to be more temper- 
ate than late-night talk shows. Chancellor wants to do “lawyer's briefs, tightly 
reasoned, not opinionated.” He aims to “open up the not-fully-made-up mind.” 

Moyers, given unprecedented leeway at CBS, is a different matter. Bright, am- 
bitious and articulate, he set out to be a Baptist preacher, became Lyndon John- 
son’s press secretary, and has built up a considerable television following, almost 
a cult, for his documentaries. At 47, he is on the way to becoming a formidable as- 
set for CBS, but riskily so in ways that he and CBs may not realize. His documenta- 

cel antonio suanez ry 3/4 weeks ago, on Reagan’s poverty vic- 
| tims, was powerful stuff and drew a 
| Reagan demand for a half-hour reply. CBS 
| refused. Critics have sought to discredit 
Moyers for having been Johnson’s press 
secretary. But this is to obscure a larger 
point that applies equally to CBS’s Diane 
Sawyer, who worked for Nixon, or ABC’s 
Pierre Salinger, who worked for Kenne- 
dy: at one time in their careers all were 
morally at ease in putting out the news in 
such a way as to further the career of, or 
limit the damage to, a President they 
worked for. “I’m not a New Deal liberal,”” 
Moyers says. “I’ve done nothing partisan 
since 1967. I think you can be born again 
ao ally. I can escape my past though some people don’t want me to. I have 
esca ce - 

What frustrates him most, he says, is that in 1 min. 45 sec. it is difficult with a 
complex matter to “build a case for the point you make.” Once when Rather gave 
him five minutes to talk about an Alaska pipeline bill, Moyers concluded: “On 
this bill, the two-party system was not up for grabs, It was up for sale.” Strong 
stuff. Delighted, Ralph Nader's reformers sent every Congressman a copy. But 
listen to the CBS code of standards: The analyst’s “function is to help the listener 
to understand, to weigh, and to judge, but not to do the judging for him.” Moyers 
says: “I try to stay on this side of advocacy, but it’s a dancing line, and sometimes 
I've been accidentally across that line.” 

There is a restlessness about Moyers’ career, a sense of peaks unscaled but 
longed for. Is it the political urge, which has tempted him several times? Moyers 
denies it: “I have taken the vow. When I finish all this, I hope to go teach.” But he 
knows that people can get confused by his various styles of commentary-—as ad- 
vocate (Alaska pipeline story), as impressionistic reporter (Poland, El Salvador), 
or doing “straight-into-the-camera essays,” sometimes punctuated by pictures. 

Maybe a central problem, for Chancellor as for Moyers, is that illustrated 
commentary blurs the distinction between news and opinion. The difficulty is 
television’s strange mismatch of eye and ear: the ear often skeptically disputes 
what it is told, but the eye accepts as reality the picture before it. Words that might 
seem bland on an Op-Ed page can take on unexpected and unpredictable force 
when matched with pictures. Perhaps this is why, in a libel case in Cleveland, a 
federal judge refused to admit the typed transcript of a broadcast as evidence, rul- 
ing that the jury would have to decide on the “spoken words and images.” 

Fred W. Friendly, a pioneer of television journalism, knows the power of the 
combination: “Pictures can so create a climate that at the last moment a com- 
ment can be just a raised eyebrow.” But, he adds, commentary is self-defeating if 
the viewer says, “Now that I know how it came out, I know how they chose their 
pictures.” With all three networks gussying up, or glitching up, their news, they 
need to reconsider whether analysis becomes opinionated show biz instead of a 














lied momentary oasis of reflective comment. 
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| Married an Alien: Mindy and Mork on Ork 


-Video 





R.I.P. the Honest Laugh 


Cancellations bring an end to an era of sophisticated sitcoms 


he small Minneapolis TV newsroom 

was dark with disuse when the old 
gang—Mary Richards and Lou Grant, 
Murray Slaughter and Sue Ann Nivens, 
Ted and Georgette Baxter—came back 
one last time for reminiscence and rue. As 
clusters of the faithful were doing in living 
rooms and the classier pubs across the 
country, the WJM team had assembled to 
lament the untimely passing of some fine 
old friends: Louie De Palma, Doctor 
Johnny Fever, Detective Harris, Mork 
from Ork. With a few swipes of TV execu- 
tives’ pens, four of the best comedy series 
of the late 1970s— Taxi, WKRP in Cincin- 
nati, Barney Miller, Mork & Mindy—had 
been erased from the prime-time sched- 
ule. Their ghosts would haunt reruns, but 
the message seemed clear: the era of the 
sophisticated sitcom was over. Thus it was 
fitting that the characters who had inhab- 
ited the Mary Tyler Moore show, first and 
best of breed, should reconvene after a 
five-year separation to pay their respects 

I guess I'll miss Taxi the most,” 
Mary said, sighing her big sigh. “It was 
written by our writers—James L. Brooks, 
Stan Daniels, Ed. Weinberger, the great 
David Lloyd. The 7axi characters were so 
much like us, and so good at it. The Sun- 
shine Cab Co. was a place to work in that 
became a place to live in. And your co- 
workers became your friends: Alex the 
off-duty rabbi, and sweet dim Tony, and 
Latka the gentle schizoid. And Reverend 
Jim, phoning in his blissed-out wisdom 
from Planet X. And Elaine, the only 
woman, who desperately wanted to be 
somewhere else but couldn't leave the 
place she knew as home...” 

She stifled a sob. Lou looked up from a 
bottle of Top o' the Heather long enough 
to mutter, “There goes Mary Waterworks 
again.” Sue Ann nibbled on a quiche 

“L liked Louie,” said Ted, his cracked- 
cello voice aswoon. “The man had style.” 

“Louie!?” Murray snorted. “That ma- 
levolent little fireplug? That broken toilet 
of a man? That Rumpelstiltskin sadist to 


whom everything human was alien? Who 
was happy only when he could make ev- 
eryone else miserable—which was most 
of the time? Who gave new meaning to 
the phrase old meany?” 

Ted nodded. “Like I said, the man 
had style.” 

Murray ignored the remark. “I'll miss 
WKRP in Cincinnati,” he volunteered, his 
bald head waxing nostalgic. “They were 
like us too—a tiny, not very successful ra- 
dio station whose employees were never 
quite resourceful or ruthless enough to be 
No. 1. L always thought of them as human 
Muppets. Dyne! Andy and soft, squeez- 
able Mr. Carlson tried to keep their 
charges in order. But Venus Flytrap and 
Johnny Fever, the disc jockeys, were too | 
weird, and Les Nessman too straight, and 
Bailey too nice—a little like you, Mary— 
and Herb Tarlek too wonderfully oafish | 
to realize he'd never make the big score 
And the lovely Jennifer 

“Loni Anderson!” Ted ejaculated 
“I'd love to squeeze her Dynel!” 

“That's my litthe Teddy bear,” mur- 


mured Ted’s wife Georgette in fond 
exasperation 
sé hat these shows told you,” Mur- 


ray concluded, “was that being 
on top of the career heap wasn't as impor- 
tant as being with people you liked, who 
kept you amused and alive through the 


long day—and, if you needed them, 
through a longer night.” 
“Hot spit, Murray, that was elo- 


quent,” Ted said. “Why couldn't you have 
written like that for me when I was the 
best darn anchorman in the Twin Cities?” 

“Because, Ted, the best darn anchor- 
man in the Twin Cities couldn’t have 
spelled WKRP, much less pronounced it.” 

Sue Ann shook her flossy head. “You 
boyscan carpall you want,” shesaid. “Give 
me thereal men of Barney Miller. Ljust love 
their adorable litthe Greenwich Village 
precinct station, where every cop is strong 
and sympathetic, and every criminal is 
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some species of Jewish Munchkin. And 
Captain Miller—Hal Linden!” She gave a 
Wife-of-Bath chortle. “Who wouldn't 
want to bearrested by him! You know, after 
WJM gave me my freedom, I actually ap- 
plied for a job as a policewoman on Barney 
Miller.”’ Her porcelain face cracked for a 
moment. “But they said the rough language 
would have been too upsetting.” 

“Oh, Sue Ann,” Murray drawled, 
“I’m sure they would have got used to it.” 

Sue Ann stood behind her old adver- 
sary, massaging his neck. “Dear sweet 
witty Murray,” she intoned. “Once the 
prince of the newsroom, now captain of 
the Love Boat. Tell me, how do you re- 
move the barnacles from your scalp?” 

“I like Mork,’ Georgette said in her 
wee airy voice. “I like how it’s a chil- 
dren’s show that every five-year-old can 
get a cute little giggle out of, but it’s also a 
show for the most intelligent adult be- 
cause Robin Williams runs a mile a min- 
ute making a pretzel out of his body and 
his voice and his mind with jokes about 
old movies and the latest fads, and how 
Mindy—Pam Dawber—is the kind of 
wife I'd like to be to Ted.” She drew a 
breath. “And that’s why I like Mork.” 

“But, honey,” Ted whined, “you mean 
you prefer that spaced-out outer spacer to 
my own new series, 700 Close for Comfort, 
where I get to be outsmarted by my tank- 
topped daughters and fall over backwards 
at least three times an episode?” His voice 
dropped an oratorical octave: “It all start- 
ed in the five-watt brain of a comedy writ- 
er in Fresno, California . . .” 

“Shut up, Ted,” Lou growled. “You 
guys are sittin’ here bellyachin’ that a few 
TV shows, written and performed by a 
few good people, are going off the air 
Well, what about me? I was canceled too, 
y'know. And I'm still Lou Grant.” 
sé h, Mr. Grant,” keened Mary. “We 
all felt so bad about you that we 
didn’t want to say anything. I mean, may- 
be your show wasn’t, strictly speaking, a 
comedy. And maybe it sometimes bit off 
issues bigger than it could chew. And 
maybe it was a little self-righteously liber- 
al. And maybe...” 

Lou interrupted: “Is there a ‘but’ com- 
ing in here somewhere, Mary?” 

“Yes, Mr. Grant,” Mary replied. “But 
... Lou Grant created rounded characters 
who were able to develop in their own 
stubborn ways. It allowed you and Rossi 
and Billie and Charlie and Art to grow, to 
shrug off shtik, to hone your rough edges, 
to give the viewer an idea of hard-working 
professionals who could still find all the 
time in the world for one another. You did 
something important, Lou Grant. Some- 
thing to be proud of.” She kissed him. 

“Mary, this is a very touching mo- 
ment,” Lou said. “I can’t wait for it 
to end.” 

It ended, as it always did in the WJM 
newsroom. The gang gathered to sing a 
last chorus of “It’s a Long Way to 
Tipperary."” Mary turned out the lights. 
And everyone went home to watch 
M*A*S*H. —By Richard Corliss 
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Shell Game 


“NINE” Book by Arthur Kopit 
Music and Lyrics by Maury Yeston 





ike almost every Broadway musical 

this season, “Nine” suffers from a 
dearth of feeling, a kind of aseptic hole in 
the heart. “Nine” is a case of a spectacle 
without a subject. This time, the clothes 
have no emperor. Like a shell game, this 
musical teases the eye without stimulating 
a smidgen of affectional concern. Admit- 
tedly, these are extremely pretty shells to 
watch: the splendiferous costumes of Wil- 
liam Ivey Long; the 2i—count ’em—21 
girls, many of them leggy thoroughbreds; 
Scenic Designer Lawrence Miller's seduc- 
tively panoramic view of Venice. 

Adapted from Fellini's film 8%, 


| goer could not care less about Guido’s cre- 
ative block, or the key women in his life. 
The characters come onstage wearing 
labels but seldom baring lives. The per- 
sonal relationships are uninvolving since 
they never seem more than cocktail-party 
deep, and Julia is a cotton-candy Casano- 
va. Doleful of mien, downcast of eye, Gui- 
do’s put-upon wife (Karen Akers) sits 
with cool rigidity on her cube for what 
seems like hours. Only when she aban- 
dons Guido with a torchy kiss-off number, 
Be On Your Own, does her pent-up rage 
kindle some semblance of warmth. 
Guido’s mistress (Anita Morris), tor- 
ridly voluptuous in body-hugging see- 
through lace, is another stereonought. As 
she flaunts her breasts and wiggles her 
derriére, she disintegrates into a burlesque 
of female sexuality. The evening’s most 
potent aphrodisiac is Montevecchi’s dis- 





, . 
,«==s sees ouesew eer”. 
Pretty girls all in a row: a parade of beauties facing the footlights 





Suffering a creative block, a film director summons the Muse but scares up the Furies. 


“Nine” stars a film director with a cre- 
ative block. Guido Contini (Raul Julia) is 
a world-renowned movie mogul whose 
last three movies have been flops. He now 
has a contract for a new film and a pro- 
ducer, Liliane La Fleur (Liliane Monte- 
vecchi), who in her barbed tyrannical 
needling could pass muster as Erich von 
Stroheim in drag. 

What Guido does not have is a scrap 
of script or the ghost of an idea. He re- 
treats to a Venetian spa to summon up the 
Muse but instead scares up the Furies— 
all the women in his life. Dressed all in 
black, the women seat themselves on de- 
tached all-white 2)-ft.-high cubes that 
symmetrically dot the stage. Raising a ba- 
ton, Guido affects to conduct a discordant 
Greek chorus of lamentation. 

The one and only meaning of the mu- 


play of her wares and her wiles in a num- 
ber called Folies Bergeres. 

Though his lyrics would sound puerile 
coming from a sixth-grader, Yeston’s mu- 
sic is refreshingly versatile and fetchingly 
melodic, The masterly and inventive di- 
rectorial hand of Tommy Tune is every- 
where in evidence, but he has permitted 
the scent of high camp and low vulgarity 
to permeate far too much of the show. In 
one obnoxious sequence, a plump, leering 
bawd inducts the boy Guido (Cameron 
Johann) and three of his classmates into 
the rites of sex to the beat of tambourines 





| and the priapic chant Be /talian. Inter- 


mittently spotlighted during the show is a 
quartet of women dubbed “The Ger- 


| mans,” who would have been called “The 
Beef Trust” in vaudeville, a gross physical 


sical is revealed in this opening scene and | 


thereafter reiterated. Guido has been a 
lady-killer whose prey have turned on 


mockery of the sex. 

Bolstered by’ twelve Tony Award 
nominations, “Nine” may attract a fol- 
lowing. If it does, Phineas Taylor Barnum 


him and become his predators. The more | and Texas (Hello, sucker”) Guinan will 


devastating revelation follows: the play- | have the last laughs. 


—By T.E. Kalem 
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Kesey attending to “basic biz” on his cattle farm in Pleasant Hill, Ore. 


Out in the back pasture, 
rusting in the high sage grass 
of Ken Kesey’s Pleasant Hill, 
Ore., cattle farm, rests Further, 
the wildly painted, 1939 Inter- 
national Harvester bus that 
ferried his celebrated Merry 
Pranksters on their acid- 
fueled, cross-continental odys- 
sey in the summer of 1964. To 
Kesey, 46, author of One Flew 
over the Cuckoo's Nest and 
Sometimes a Great Notion, the 
immobile old wreck is a pop- 
cultural relic of those headier 
days when “a person was éi- 
ther on the bus or off the bus.” 
As it happened, even the driv- 
er disembarked. “I thought 
raising a family was a lot more 
important than writing,” he 
says. More than 15 years ago, 
Kesey gave up the full-time lit- 
erary life for one of pushing a 
tractor, tending cattle and go- 
ing to meetings of the local 
PTA. Now, with all but one of 
his four children off at college, 
the self-styled “John Wayne of 
dope smokers” is returning to 
his Selectric for a novel set 
in Alaska—and readdressing 
what he described recently as 
“the dilemma the ‘60s had 
stumbled over, the problem of 
how to go with the holy flow 
and at the same time take care 
of basic biz.” In other words, 
the problem of whether to ride 
the bus or the tractor 


At $2.50 for ten place set- 
tings, the paper knock-offs 
of Nancy Reagan's $209,508, 
4,372-piece White House chi- 
na are just another example of 
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Pe i 6% oe 
Brown's White House plate 
how, these days, a total lack of 
necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. The plates are the 
handiwork of Chicago Design- 
er Hudson Brown, who says 
with an inadvertently reveal- 
ing touch of social commen- 
tary, “Where else could you do 
something like this and get 
away with it?” Nitpicking pic- 


TY 


~ 
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nickers might quibble over the 
accuracy of Brown's design 
but last week he got a customer 
who has had First Hand expe- 
rience with the original Lenox 
pattern. An order for 200 buf- 
fet and party plates was placed 
by the First Lady for a presi- 
dential staff meeting 


By pop-extravaganza stan- 
dards, the audience of 700 was 
minuscule. But there were at 
least 699 too many people for 
Carly Simon, 36, who was sup- 
posed to sing publicly for the 
first time with Sisters Joan- 
na, 41, and Lucy, 38, in New 
York last week, to cele- 
brate the Riverdale Country 
School's 75th anniversary 





Mulligan and Mehta during the jazz master's Philharmonic gig 


The Simon sisters, Carly, Joanna an 








id Lucy, back at school 


Stricken with a bolt of her leg- 
endary stage fright, Carly said 
miserably she wished “they 
would shine the light on the 
two of you and let me sing in 
the dark.” The benefit audi- 
ence had not paid $100 to $500 
a ticket to miss seeing Carly, 
however, and so, rising for her 
alma mater, she shared equal 
wattage with Joanna, a fellow 
Riverdale alumna and a mez- 
zo-soprano with the New York 
City Opera, and Lucy, who is 
writing music for a Broadway- 
bound show. In the end, Car- 
ly’s stage fright eased, and the 
Sisters Simon lit up the place 


Over the past 30 years, al- 
most every jazz poll imagin- 
able—from Playboy to Down 
Beat to Japan’s Swing Jour- 
nal—has chosen Gerry Mulligan, 
55, as one of its top sax- 
ophonists, But last month New 
York Philharmonic Conductor 
Zubin Mehta, 46, offered Mulli- 
gan his first chance to 
get his licks in as a side- 
man in a classical orchestra 
Mulligan promptly accepted a 
choice seat in the Philharmon- 
ic’s woodwind section and the 
soprano-saxophone solo from 
Ravel's Bolero. The jazzman 
found one problem with his 
four-performance gig, which 
ended last week. “I'm used to 
standing up when I play,” he 
said. “Its difficult for me 
to breathe sitting down.” Still, 
Mulligan thought his sax ap- 
peal was intact. Said he: “I 
played it as well as it can be 
played.” —By€. Graydon Carter 
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“Bowwow!” 
Says Sandy 


ANNIE 
Directed by John Huston 
Screenplay by Carol Sobieski 


here is a wonderful movie fighting to 

get out of this $50 million musical 
Unfortunately for Producer Ray Stark, 
the movie is Camille, that transcendent 
Garbo weepie, which Daddy Warbucks 
takes his button-eyed orphan to see at a 
Radio City Music Hall advance screen- 
ing. (Quite a bit in advance: Annie is set in 
1933; Camille was released in 1937.) In an 
adroit 44-minute condensation, the tragic 
story of Marguerite and Armand unfolds, 
brief and mesmerizingly beautiful. The 
clip also possesses an innocence, a sweet- 
ness of spirit, that this 1982 blockbuster 
never even tries to capture. For a produc 
tion that means to bring children back to 
the movies, dragging their parents with 
them, Annie has a dark, dour, meanspirit- 
ed tone—Oliver Twist as retold by Fagin 

The first anvil hint is dropped in the 
opening scene: in a dormitory of Miss 
Hannigan’s Dickensian orphanage, the 
eldest of six orphans jumps from bed to 
bed—and one galumphing foot lands 
splat! on the forehead of a younger girl 
It’s no wonder that when Annie (Aileen 
Quinn) gets the chance to live with Daddy 
Warbucks (Albert Finney), she promptly 
forgets her orphan camaraderie. But then 
the entire movie is a series of plot strands 
twisted, then discarded 

The stage Annie was a harmless, 
punchless confection with an O.K. score 
featuring that unavoidable pop hymn T7o- 
morrow. Was this amiable amble down 
Mummery Lane worth the Tony awards, 
the five-year run on Broadway (still going 





Carol Burnett: Miss Hannigan played at a tilt like a sinking lighthouse 
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Winging it: Annie (Aileen Quinn) and her new dad (Albert Finney) strut their stuff 
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The winner over 9,000 for the title role 





aad 


strong), a record $9.5 million for the mov- 
ie rights? On the evidence of this film, no 
Instead of elfin simplicity, Director John 
Huston offers production numbers full of 
empty extravagance, a host of familiar 
characters (like Punjab and the Asp) with 
little to do—and a chorus of baby Mcr- 
mans knowingly strutting their stuff, 
breaking the sound and charm barriers 


eading the nymphet brigade is Aileen 

Quinn, 10, chosen over 9,000 other ap- 
plicants for the title role. Quinn can crin- 
kle her eyes, read her lines, sell a song, tap 
her toes just like a real live girl; but because 
she is all calculating show biz and no child- 
like naiveté, she impresses as a red-headed 
homuncula. Her elders don’t fare much 
better. Albert Finney, who manages a 
scowl that comes outa secret smile, has the 
right moves but not the forbidding magne- 
tism of the world’s richest capitalist. Ann 
Reinking, a terrifically sensuous dancer, 
has little opportunity to display her talents 
as Warbucks’ secretary. Only Carol Bur- 
nett shines, as the shabby dipso Hannigan 
Navigating the orphanage at a permanent 
40° tilt, like a sinking lighthouse, Burnett 
brings all her comic resourcefulness to a 
part no more demanding than those she 
played on her old TV show. In her hands, 
Miss Hannigan’s malice is broad, precise, 
engaging, full of wicked-witch fun. The 
movie's malice is not 

With both NBC and HBO paying more 
than $10 million for television rights, with 
guarantees from theater owners nearing 
$25 million, and millions more in licensing 
fees for Annie dolls, dresses, books, cray- 
ons, etc., Ray Stark may already be close to 
breaking even. But Stark wants more: a 
megahit success for his baby. “I can only 
hope,” he told the New York Times, “that 
on my tombstone are the words: ‘Annie, 
she is the one I was looking for.” "’ Funeral | 
services may be held starting this week ata 
theater near you —By Richard Corliss 
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Why the best? 
Because Tareytons 
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that’s smooth. It 
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Cinema 


Overkill 


CONAN THE BARBARIAN 
Directed by John Milius 
Screenplay by John Milius and 
Oliver Stone 


‘T} hat which does not kill us makes us 
stronger.” When a movie begins 
with G. Gordon Liddy’s favorite quota 
tion from Nietzsche, the suspicion arises 
that somebody may be taking the enter 
prise a trifle too seriously. That’s especial- 
ly so when we know the title character is 
not borrowed from anyone's list of the 
great books, but from Weird Tales, a pulp 
magazine of the 1930s, and owes his con 
tinued life to comic books and paperback 
originals. Nostalgia for creatures from the 
black lagoon of adolescent fantasy, even a 
certain wry affection, is permissible; the 
lugubrious sobriety John Milius brings to 
Conan the Barbarian is not 
His hero’s traditional nemesis Thulsa 
Doom (James Earl Jones) is now guilty 
not just of killing Conan’s parents and 
selling the boy into slavery, but of running 
a drug and snake cult for hippies. (At last 
we know where to locate Conan in time 
this is the Stoned Age.) Seeking ven 
geance, Conan (Arnold Schwarzenegger) 
becomes, incidentally, the world’s first de 
programmer. This among other muscle 
bound links to contemporary life is defi 
nitely intentional. What is not is the 
flatness of Schwarzenegger's perfor 
mance, the dullness of his odyssey. In 
stead of the giddy lift one sometimes ob 
tains from improbably heroic adventures 
one gets a grim endorsement of the uses of 
primitive mysticism and brutality. Conan 
is a sort of psychopathic Star Wars, stupid 
and stupefying By Richard Schickel 





Schwarzenegger as Conan 


Psychopathology in the Stoned Age 
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Its along way down to the top. 


It starts with bellyflops and bruises. Over fifty 

practice dives a on Every morning from age / 

And to get from the neighborhood pool to the 
en ey o3-meter finals takes years of 
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for glory, Because it takes a lot of getting to 
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It's Mustang GT 

with a 5.0 liter 
High Output engine. 

The word is on the street. 
The Boss is back. It's Mustang GT. 
Sharp, street smart and 
powerful. At its heart is Ford's 
new 5.0 liter High Output 
engine. It pumps out 157 
horsepower.* Then Ford bolts on 
a 4-speed transmission and a 
Traction-Lok rear axle. Couple 





FORD 


MUSTANG GT ‘ 








this with a special handling 
suspension and you have a 
car with the kind of snap that 
some people thought was 
gone forever. 


Inside Mustang GT. 
Getting down to 
serious business. 

Once you're strapped into 
Mustang GT's fully reclining 
low-back bucket seats you'll 
monitor full instrumentation: 
speedometer, tachometer, oil 
pressure and temperature 
gauges, and more. Then, go 
for full-dress style by choosing 
options like T-roof, leather- 
wrapped steering wheel, and 


‘THE BOss IS BACK 


more. Whether you buy or 
lease, see Mustang GT at your 
Ford Dealer now. 

The word is on the street. 
The Boss is back 





*Net vehicle horsepower and torque as 
measured by SAE standard J245 
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Seat belts save 
lives. Buckle up. 
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Books 


Secrets of Creative Nightmares 





STUFF OF SLEEP AND DREAMS: EXPERIMENTS IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY 
by Leon Edel; Harper & Row; 352 pages; $20 


n the Age of Analysis, we all plead inno- 

cent with an explanation. Literary crit- 
ics have remained productively blameless 
by fitting books and authors to psychoana- 
lytic theory. Leon Edel, 74, knows the lim- 
its of this approach. In his new work, the 
teacher, critic and prizewinning biogra- 
pher of Henry James explains: “We take 
from Freud perhaps the richest 
part of his work, his insights into 
man’s ways of thinking, dream- 
ing, imagining—those elements 
which have also an influence on 
motivations and behavior.” 

The premise is safe and 
sound. The unconscious breeds 
symbols and images; art is the 
unconscious made visible, and 
dreams are the bedtime stories 
we tell ourselves before we wake. 
Who then could feign indiffer- 
ence to the dreams of artists? 
Virginia Woolf recalled a night- 
mare in A Sketch of the Past: “I 
dreamt I was looking in a glass 
when a horrible face—the face 
of an animal—suddenly showed 
over my shoulder.” The visita- 
tion was, she said, her persistent 
“looking glass shame,” and in a 
fantasy of a haunted house she 
later wrote, “Death was the 
glass! Death was between us!” 

It could happen to anyone, 
except that Woolf's well-docu- 
mented life is an open invitation 
to the avid psychospeculator. 
The intermittently mad author 
tells how, as a young girl, she was 


sexually used by an older half Leon Edel: through 


brother. Her emotional ties to 


her father were so strong that a few weeks | 


after his death, Woolf asserted manhood 
by starting to smoke a pipe. Reflections of 
beasts have been provoked by far less. 
Edel’s search for meaning in the sleep 
life of other literary figures turns up some 
choice curiosities. A Henry James dream 
begins in fear and ends in exhilaration as 
the author of The Turn of the Screw and 
other ghost stories chases a terrified phan- 
tom down a great hall that resembles a 


gallery in the Louvre. The unconscious of | 


most writers remains a dark nursery of 
anxiety and chaos. But James, one of the 
most controlled novelists in history, can 
symbolize discipline and order in his 
sleep. This is the triumph of art at its most 
intimidating. 

W.H. Auden is a textbook case drawn 
largely from the poet’s autobiography-of- 
sorts, A Certain World. The book is an al- 
phabetical listing of subjects close to 
Auden’s heart, and the psychological evi- 
dence is so blatant that one should expect 





an ambush. Edel plunges ahead. Under 
“Castration Complex,” he finds a refer- 
ence to “The Story of Little Suck-a- 
Thumb,” whose mother warns him that 
he will lose his favorite fingers if he does 
not stop his infantile habit. He does not, 
and in comes “the great, long, red-legged 
scissors-man” to carry out the sentence. 





Excerpt 


Yeats sang. He sang the tat- 

ters in a kind of revenge 
upon the indignities heaped upon 
the body. Wherever we turn in those 
last immortal poems in The Tower 
and The Winding Stair we find the 
old man surpassing anything he had 
written in his younger years. We en- 
counter the symbols of his old age 
and the images of his old age; they 
are not repetitions of images called 
up by his younger self. They speak 
out of awareness of the past, his deep 
national feeling, his sense of himself 
within his race and as seer and sing- 
er. He writes of spirals, gyres, stair- 
cases to be climbed, a freedom and 
loftiness that defy horizon- yy 
tal decay. 
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Under D, Auden describes a dream in 
which his appendix is to be removed. In- 
stead, the doctor cuts off “the arm of an 
old lady who was going to do me an inju- 
ry.” Mommy dearest? Of course, and Edel 
does not fail to evoke the emasculating fe- 
male. How much weight Auden, a homo- 
sexual, gave to primal imagery is open to 
question. An artist must care more about 
what he makes than what he is. Auden 
put it right when he told a friend, “I ama 
poet first and a queen second.” 

Where no dreams appear to whet his 
analytical appetite, Edel proves to be a lit- 
rvomasvicton @rary journalist of great skill. 
His chapter on Henry David 
Thoreau as Mamma’s boy and 
great American freeloader is a 
model of concision and balance. 
So are his pieces on James Joyce 
as “injustice collector” and “un- 
finished genius,” Tolstoy as a 
“prodigy of self-inhibitions” and 
“self-indulgence,” Yeats as a 
hero of “creative aging,” and 
TS. Eliot as a successful battler 
against will-sapping depression. 

But the chapter on Edmund 
Wilson, “The Critic as Wound- 
Dresser,” is overblown and a bit 
self-serving. Edel refers to the 
Greek myth of Philoctetes, a 
great archer who was banished 
because a septic injury offended 
the noses of his countrymen. 
Wilson himself read this as an 
allegory of the artist as outcast. 
As embellished by Edel, Wilson 
the critic is like Neoptolemus, 
son of Achilles, who endured the 
stench and nursed the archer. 
Wound-dresser is a limited and 
benign definition of a critic who 
laid open many a reputation 
with one stroke. 

When authors gather to an- 
alyze critics, they frequently 
speak of pencil envy. The diagnosis hard- 
ly applies to Edel, a man with many dis- 
tinguished books to his credit. If any- 
thing, he is a professional who knows how 
to cover his bets. He can argue the obvi- 
ous: that literature is not a patient and he 
is no therapist. He can then go on to ex- 
amine writers and their work along or- 
thodox lines laid down by Viennese 





wary enough to disarm those who would 
argue that literary psychology diminishes 
its subject. The fact remains that Edel is 
incapable of being reductive, even when 
he tries. Stuff of Sleep and Dreams is con- 


riety includes anecdotes, information and 
even Edel’s eyewitness account of James 
Joyce leading a claque for Tenor John 
Sullivan at the Paris Opéra in 1929. One 
is simply carried along despite the asser- 
tions of theory. The methodology in the 
literary madness still leaves plenty to the 
imagination. — By R.Z. Sheppard 





tinuously energetic and expansive. Its va- | 
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mind-science nearly a century ago. He is | 
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Grigori Rasputin 


Holy Terror 


THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF GRIGORII RASPUTIN 

by Alex de Jonge 

Coward, McCann & Geoghegan 
368 pages; $17.95 





n the night of July 19, 1907, Alexei, 

the only son of Nicholas and Alexan- 
dra, the Tsar and Tsarina of Imperial 
Russia, lay in his bed, hemorrhaging. The 
four-year-old suffered from hemophilia— 
the hereditary “bleeder’ disease for 
which turn-of-the-century medicine knew 
no remedy. In desperation the father and 
mother sent for a holy man, then the rage 
of St. Petersburg society. 

The bedside scene has been reported: 
“The child ... began to bubble with 
laughter. Rasputin laughed too. He laid 
his hand on the boy’s leg and the bleeding 
stopped at once. ‘There’s a good boy,’ said 
Rasputin. “You'll be all right.’ ” 

The same could not be said of Russia. 
“Rasputin took the empire by stopping 
the bleeding of the Tsarevich,” the British 
geneticist J.B.S. Haldane observed. Alas, 
the empire was hemorrhaging too, and 
the hypnotic Siberian peasant only exac- 
erbated that wound. 

Alex de Jonge—an Oxford professor 
of Russian ancestry—takes Grigorii 
Efimovich Rasputin’s rise to power to be 
one of history’s tragic jokes. The Tsarina 
thought Rasputin a saint because he could 
apparently heal her son; and because he 
was a saint, he must be heeded in all mat- 
ters. The Tsar did not lag far behind in 
credulity. 

Little is known about Rasputin’s early 
life. The man who told the Tsar who suc- 
ceeding ministers should be and where to 
deploy troops appears to have been an ex— 
horse thief. Certainly he was an alcoholic 
and a womanizer. At the end of a night 
spent listening to gypsy music, he would 








reel after prostitutes, the gold cross the 
Tsarina had given him swinging from his 
neck. 

Yet this drunken lecher with insolent 
ambitions had the power to make trou- 
bled people feel better—to lighten souls, 
as De Jonge puts it. Animals and children 
loved him. In his own way he wanted to 
be what the Tsar and Tsarina believed 
him to be: the savior of Holy Russia. But 
even if Rasputin had been an angel, he 
would have been too late. “A kind of fren- 
zy has seized people,” Princess Catherine 
Radziwill wrote in 1913. Russia had 
turned into a “very large lunatic asylum” 
of manic searchers, from table-tapping 
spiritualists to bomb-tossing anarchists. 
The whole country seemed possessed by 
demons and redeemers—and who could 
tell the difference? 

Prince Felix Yusupov believed he was 
saving Holy Russia too, when, after mid- 
night on Dec. 17, 1916, he lured Rasputin 
to his palace and fed him cream cakes 
laced with cyanide. When the poison 
failed to take effect, the prince shot him. 
Left for dead on the floor, Rasputin 
| opened one mad eye, then leaped up in an 
attempt to strangle his shocked assassin. 
Another conspirator had to fire more bul- 
lets. When the corpse was dragged out of 
the river near Petrovsky Bridge, water 
was found in the lungs. In the end, Raspu- 
tin may have drowned. Siberian peasants 
do not die easily. 

Biographers of Rasputin tend to take 
on the disorder of their subject. De Jonge 
is no exception, but he does the one essen- 
tial thing—keeps his theories loose and 
rides the tiger where it takes him, in a 
deadly little circle. The Tsarevich, whose 
life Rasputin had saved less than ten 
years before, died 18 months after him at 
the hands of his own assassins, along with 
his father, mother, sisters, Jimmy the 
family spaniel and, of course, Holy Rus- 
sia. In pronouncing his private curse, the 
French tutor to the imperial family, 
Pierre Gilliard, also spoke history's final 
word on Rasputin: “The fatal influence of 
that man was the principal cause of death 
of those who thought to find in him their 
salvation.” _— By Melvin Maddocks 


Cattle Call 


THE WHOREHOUSE PAPERS 
by Larry L. King 
Viking; 283 pages; $14.95 








he high rollers in the Great Entertain- 

ment Sweepstakes, well versed in the 
arts of spin-off and tie-in, have created a 
devious form of autobiography: they hitch 
their histories to their hits. The follow-ups 
are often more compelling than the block- 
busters. The Godfather Papers and Other 
Confessions, for example, revealed a tal- 
ented and sensitive Mario Puzo far more 
than it explored his Mafia megaseller. 
Texas Writer and Journalist Larry L. 





King extends this technique in his sev- 





Larry L. King 





Modine was replaced by Cluck Gable. 


enth and best book. At street level, he hi- 
lariously and venomously chronicles The 
Best Little Whorehouse in Texas—from 
1974 Playboy magazine piece to Broad- 
way smash to film—with country-boy 
cunning. But beyond the ribaldry and 
self-promotion lies a melancholy, intrigu- 
ing tale of a writer in trouble. This saddle- 
sore veteran of his first collaboration 
emerges brutalized, agonized and hospi- 
talized, although “about two-thirds rich.” 

King relates his backstage odyssey in 
the voice of vintage Slim Pickens. When 
Songwriter Carol Hall and aspiring Di- 
rector Peter Masterson, both fellow Tex- 
ans, want to turn his story of the “Chicken 
Ranch”—a LaGrange, Texas, bordello 
closed by politicos—into a musical come- 
dy, the financially troubled journalist 
promises himself to do “big work.” But, 
as he admits, “whether a musical about 
a whorehouse made the weight” is 
debatable. 

The debate soon rises to rage. Less in- 
nocent than powerless, King finds his 
“book” for the show increasingly inter- 
rupted by caterwauling songs. His prosti- 
tutes, college boys and blue-mouthed 
sheriff-hero are transformed into sani- 
tized cartoons. Disputes with collabora- 
tors become glacial standoffs or public 
snits. A fourth Alamo irregular, 6-ft. 7-in. 
Director and Choreographer Tommy 
Tune, fears that the shorter King will 
“strike” him: “I go home exhausted and 
all I can see when I close my eyes is your 
angry face!” King scratches his head. 
“That dude grew up on a different plan- 
et,” he decides. 

Backstage, an entire galaxy of misfits 
awaits him. King is horrified by the “cat- 
tle call,” an open audition at which nearly 
3,000 players vie for fewer than 20 parts. 
He discovers a homosexual tryst in a 
packing crate, loses his grip when a 
chicken called Modine pecks its under- 
study to death and is replaced by Cluck 
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Gable, and suffers a painful disorienta- 
tion when he stands in for Leading Man 
Henderson Forsythe. The amateur actor 
drops his prop pistol, is smothered by a 
Texas flag and walks into a brass pole 
trying to exit. During a pantomime phone 
call, instead of staying in character, King 


mutters into the instrument, “Gonna 
drank me a batch of that ol’ Cutty Sark 
tonight.” 


The batches become flagons. He in- 
sults studio executives. When Miss Edna, 
the real-life madam of the Chicken 
Ranch, proves too proper for the colum- 
nists, the author steps in with scattershot 
malice. He tells Women's Wear Daily 
that Actress Alexis Smith, star of the na- 
tional touring company, “can’t carry a 
tune in a goddamn sack.” The antics 
end at a sad and quiet Maryland re- 
treat, “where they teach you not to drink 
whisky.” 

But sober, King loses no energy or ac- 
rimony. As the trumpeted film version of 
Whorehouse steamrolls over King’s 
screenplay, the writer is asked if Dolly 
Parton will wear her fabulous wigs. King 
nods. “And probably Burt [Reynolds] will 
wear his, too. I understand they're both 
bald.” Wiser and wryer for his pains, 
King has absorbed one lesson from those 
Left Coast slickers: timing. His book will 
be comfortably in place for the movie's 
July release. This outrageous split-level 
tale just may make its author three-thirds 
rich. Hot damn By J.D. Reed 
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ns! You have 
onto them 
> hands.’ 


—Rodney Dangerfield 






“| don’t get no respect! 
| make a deposit... 
this guy’s making a withdrawal 
—including my Pilot pen.” 


“It's almost criminal the way people go for my Pilot Fineliner. You know why? 
Its fine point has the guts to write through carbons. And Pilot has the guts to 
charge only 79¢ for it. People get their hands on it and they forget it’s my pen 
So | got no pen. And no respect! 
That's not all, people go nuts over my Pilot Razor Point as 

well. It writes whip-cream smooth with an extra fine line. . 
And its custom-fit metal collar helps keep the point 
from going squish. So people love it 
But for only 89¢ they should buy 
their own pen—and show 
some respect for my 
property.” 












fine point marker pens 
People take to a Pilot like it’s their own. 
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Powerful, wisdom-filled book takes a new look at 


The Question of Morality 


“Man as a social animal, necessi- 
tates some sort of moral code or 
system of ethics for his very survival on 
this planet.” 

That man must live according to a 
moral code is an established fact. The 
question that arises is one of who or 
what should determine that moral 
code. Government? Clergy? School 
system? Film-maker? The advertising 
industry? They all, along with others, 
in one way or another, impose a set 
of values upon society as a whole. 

If one looks closely at why these 
various individuals and institutions 
attempt to establish a_ particular 
mode of behavior, it becomes clear 
that the primary function of so-called 
moral laws and value systems is one 
of mass control; one of earning 
profits and maintaining a grip on the 
minds and appetites of the people. 
The result is a society crippled by 
fear, guilt, and anxiety. 

“So many have the misconception 
that moral goodness is a requirement 
for spiritual salvation. This is not true. 
Moral goodness comes only from 
spiritual salvation.” 


Darwin Gross 


Along with a great many other 
stimulating topics, Sri Darwin Gross’ 
book, YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW 
offers a new perspective on this age 
old question of morals and ethics and 
the role they play in the individual’s 
spiritual life. Spiritual salvation or 
growth of consciousness is actually 
stimulated through the process of our 
learning from the effects of our 
thoughts, words, and deeds. “We 
must realize that we are in the lower 
worlds for the purpose of spiritual 
experience in all there is here, includ- 
ing the various forms of negativity. 
The man-made moral codes demand 
a certain uniformity of behavior 
which, in effect, limits the spectrum 
of experiences by inhibiting human 
behavior with various forms of re- 
pression.”’ Genuine ethics are the fruit 
of an individual’s experience, under- 
standing and freedom of choice. 

“All negative habits and unwhole- 
some modes of behavior will gradually 
be eliminated by the ECK (Spirit) as 
each Soul unfolds at his own pace.” 

Spiritual unfoldment goes far 
beyond moral codes, as a spiritually 

evolved person will estab- 
lish his own standard of 
ethics surpassing any of 
those formulated in man’s 


world. As a person begins to live 
from a higher level of unfoldment, he 
discovers that there is no justifica- 
tion for living by a lower standard of 
ethics. 


Man should have freedom of 
choice in this world and the spiri- 
tually aware are responsible for those 
choices as they recognize the under- 
lying principle in life that every act 
performed must be followed by its 
natural and legitimate results. This is 
a law so universal that it is amazing 
all men have not grasped its general 
significance and applied it in life the 
same as in science, 

“Ethics can be defined as that which 
is not selfish, which is good for the 
whole, which will not harm one, and 
will do justice for all concerned, 
actions for the benefit of all.” 


Whatever system of values we use 
in this earthly life must be an 
individual thing, established by our 
own inner authority for the purpose 
of integrating our inner and outer 
lives by setting our own laws and 
postulates and following through on 
them. To do less than that, to accept 
standards set by another, would 
result in halting “the process of total 
expansion of consciousness of Soul.” 


Morals and Ethics is only one of the collection of illuminating and 
thought-provoking chapters in this book. YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW 
by Sri Darwin Gross is an opportunity for you to take a NEW look at 
some very meaningful issues and learn the truth about some very 
common beliefs. The topics discussed in this book can bring a greater 
understanding and meaning to your life. 


® know for certain that death is an illusion 

* learn how the mind causes physical disease 

® learn how your attitude governs your life 

® gain a true understanding of God versus man’s image of God 
* learn proven techniques for expansion of your consciousness 

@ discover for yourself the purpose of life and much, much more 


YOUR RIGHT TO KNOW by Sri Darwin Gross 


Order #0110 $+85 $1.00 
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Oasis on the sea floor: magnified view of sulfur-eating bacteria (5,100  ); A/vin descending to the depths off Baja California 


Strange Creatures of the Deep 





4 n 1977, while exploring an area of hot 
volcanic geysers on the Pacific Ocean 
floor near the Galapagos Islands, scien- 
| tists aboard the three-man submarine A/- 
| vin made a startling discovery. Though 
they were cruising at a depth of more than 
| 1% miles, where the absence of sunlight 
usually results in a barren sea bottom, 
they found a veritable oasis of life. Clus- 
tered around deep-ocean vents, they spot- 
ted giant clams, pale yellow mussels, 
white crabs and worms nearly 5 ft. long 
| Since then, scientific astonishment 
over the discovery has burgeoned. Unlike 
| most terrestrial life, these creatures in the 
deep survive without the benefit of sun- 
light to supply energy or help create food 
| supplies. Rather, they rely totally on the 
| earth’s internal heat. Explains Marine 
Microbiologist Holger Jannasch of the 
Woods Hole (Mass.) Oceanographic In- 
stitution, which operates the Alvin: “If the 
sun didn't shine any more, these deep-sea 
populations would still be growing, while 
we and all the green plants would die 
They depend only on Mother Earth.” 
Scientists have been hoping to learn 
more about how Mother Earth sustains 
these strange communities. Now they are 
getting their chance. Under a $1.7 million 
grant from the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Alvin, on loan from the Navy, is 
making a new series of exploratory dives. 
The expedition is called “Oasis,” and its 
target area is a region of undersea volca- 
nic vents nearly 150 miles 
south of Baja California. 
The site is part of a seismi- 
cally active region where 
lava oozes from fractures in 
the earth’s crust 
Descending to depths of 
8,500 ft., the Alvin has 
found not only more crea- 











At 8,500 ft., ocean life that does not depend on the sun 


but other oddities: several 
snails, worms, clams and a jellyfish. Some 
are so novel that they defy the taxonomic 
abilities of the biologists aboard the expe- 
dition’s mother ship, Melville, operated by 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography 
Among these unknown wonders: white 
eel-like fish that hover around the scorch- 
ing vents. For lack of a better name, the 
scientists have labeled them ‘“21-degree- 
north vent fish” (after the latitude of the 
site). Researchers believe the vent fish 
may be the first vertebrate discovered 
whose existence does not ultimately de- 
pend upon sunlight. 

Intensive study of the creatures has 
provided some tantalizing hints about the 
bizarre life processes in this lightless 
world. On the earth’s surface, all life, with 
minor exceptions, stems from the sun 
Green plants, synthesizing sugars and 
other carbohydrates out of water and car- 
bon dioxide in a sunlight-powered process 
called photosynthesis, provide sustenance 
for virtually all other living things. But in 
the world of the deep sea vents, there is no 
sun. How then do its inhabitants survive? 

The answer lies in the vents. As sea 
water circulates within the earth’s cracks, 
it heats to more than 700° F, absorbs min- 
erals from surrounding rocks and be- 
comes saturated with sulfur-rich com- 
pounds. Under heat and pressure, these 
compounds are converted to hydrogen 
sulfide. A poisonous, malodorous sub- 
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tures of the Galapagos vari- A specimen, about 10 in. long, of the “21-degree-north vent fish” 








ety, such as giant worms, Some were so novel, even experienced biologists could not classify them. 
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species of 


| stance, it is a feast to bacteria living in the 
geysers. They thrive upon it and, in turn, 
| become the primary food source in this 
ecological niche. The worms, for exam- 
| ple, harbor bacteria by the billions within 
their long bodies. The bacteria supply the 
worms with sustenance while the worms’ 
remarkable blood brings sulfides to the 
bacteria, along with oxygen and carbon 
dioxide from the sea water. When the sul- 
fides combine with oxygen and carbon di- 
oxide, they release energy. Thus the 
chemical energy bound up in the hydro- 
gen sulfide plays the same role the sun 
does on the earth’s surface 

Life at the vents takes extraordinary 
turns. The crabs scurry from cold water 
into the scorching vents and snatch bits of 
food without harming themselves. Unlike 
their slow-growing, shallow-water kin, the 
giant clams quickly swell to a length of a 
foot. One reason for the rapid develop- 
ment may be the short life of the vents 
Typically, they last only a decade or so 
Unless the organisms can mature quickly 
and scatter their larvae before the heat 
gives out, the species will die. Most puz- 
zling of all is the ability of the creatures to 
survive with so much hydrogen sulfide in 
their systems. Says Scripps Zoologist Rob- 
ert Hessler: “ Nobody understands how the 
animals are taking care of this poison.” 

The answers to these questions may 
do more than merely satisfy scientific cu- 
riosity. As biologists learn the secrets of 
deep-depth survival, the knowledge may 
lead to more constructive use of materials 
like hydrogen sulfide. Says Jannasch 
“We may be able to grow bacteria from it, 
feed this biomass to, say, clams and form 
the base of an aquaculture.” 
In fact, Woods Hole is al- 
ready testing the idea in 
some experimental mussel 
tanks. Which suggests that 
the deep-sea creatures may 
yet have a thing or two to 
teach us about living on 
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earth. —BSy Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Joseph Pilcher/ 
Mazatlan 
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Keeping Brown in the Black 





Or Sunday morning last month, as 
the exuberant but messy Spring 
Weekend celebration was drawing to a 
close, an unusual clean-up crew went into 
action on the campus green of Brown 
University. Its members were not mainte- 
nance workers but volunteers from the 
student body—led by a tweedy man with 
a professional air: Howard Swearer, 50, 
Brown’s 15th president. If, at that mo- 
ment, Swearer was not the only US. 
college president stooping to such a 
mundane task, he may have been one 
of the enviable few whose cooperative 





Strategy for the 80s: tight management, academic excellence 





President Howard Swearer chats with students after Spring Weekend tree planting 


in 1976 hired Swearer, a political scientist | 
by educational background and a sea- 
soned administrator with six years behind 
him as the budget-balancing president of 
Carleton College in Minnesota. Swearer 
put together a team that brought Brown 
back into the black. Today, endowment 
stands at a healthy $144 million, the fac- 
ulty is first rate, and student recruiting 
programs seem to have yielded rich divi- 
dends. This year the admissions commit- 
tee was exultant over the quality of the 
12,000 applicants for Brown's 1,360 fresh- 
man openings. The yield rate, the number 
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A case study in overcoming everything from energy waste to ravioli shortages. 


posture was producing positive results. 

After years during which Brown was 
in trouble financially and in limbo aca- 
demically, the 218-year-old institution in 
Providence now attracts the kinds of stu- 
dents who used to prefer Harvard, the 
kind of alumni giving once mainly associ- 
ated with places like Yale, and the kind of 
national attention that could make it a 
case study in how a private university can 
survive amid the mounting economic 
odds of the 80s. 

Brown has come a long way since 
1972, when it was starting to eat away at 
its $117 million endowment to meet rap- 
idly growing operating expenses. By 1974 
its endowment had dropped by $43 mil- 
lion. Parts of its faculty were known to be 
demoralized. Its academic reputation— 
despite its free-form “new curriculum,” 
which emphasized student initiative and 
de-emphasized required courses—was in 
the basement of the Ivy League. And its 
administration was blamed for loose and 
unfocused programs and management. 





Facing these problems, the university 





of accepted students who choose to attend 
Brown, is among the highest in the coun- 
try at 56%. Furthermore, 92% of Brown 
students applying to medical school are 
accepted; 96% to law school. The stu- 
dents, like the stars of the 485-member 
faculty, seem to have been attracted, in 
part, by the positive atmosphere of a 
school on the rise. Says Princeton Vice 
President Anthony Maruca: “President 
Swearer is a dynamic, able leader, There 
is a spirit and enthusiasm for what he’s 
doing and has done.” : 
Swearer is both modestand | 
cautious about Brown’s success 
so far: “You have to give credit 
to a large number of people.” 
But his chief financial aide, Se- 
nior Vice President Richard 
Ramsden, believes that man- 
agement programs have helped 
steer Brown out of trouble. “We 
wanted Brown to be known as | 
one of the best-managed insti- 
tutions of higher education in 





| these programs. When Swearer in 1978 
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Building 


even student, support was enlisted for 


embarked upon a $158 million capital 
fund drive, instead of asking the faculty 
where it could cut back, he asked where it 
would add if it had more money. The re- 
sult: highly motivated faculty members 
started defining their priorities and raising 
funds. Historian Joan Scott landed nearly 
$500,000 in grants for Pembroke Center 
for Teaching and Research on Women. 
Just last summer, Swearer repositioned 
Brown’s investment portfolio, moving 
away from tradition-bound companies to 
smaller firms that offered higher yields. 
He also put money into high-risk but po- 
tentially high-return investments like ven- 
ture capital pools and energy companies. 


B rown now has computer programs for 
everything from energy usage to serv- 
ings of ravioli. The campus is completely 
wired with a computerized communica- 
tions system; by fall the heat in a dozen of 
Brown's 125 main buildings will be con- 
trolled room-by-room, minute-by-minute 
and degree-by-degree. Expected savings: 
at least $350,000 a year. Brown's comput- 
erized meal-planning system predicts stu- 
dent choices and the number of desired 
portions and matches these with the best 
food prices. The savings: more than 
$100,000 in the past couple of years. Up- 
to-date information on alumni is also in 
computer files. Says Ramsden: “It is prob- 
ably the most sophisticated alumni devel- 
opment records system in the U.S. today.” 
It seems to be really cooking. To date, the 
capital-fund drive has already raised 
$134 million. 

More will doubtless be attracted by an 
unusual spring gift catalogue that, in the 
style of Neiman-Marcus, offers such one- 
of-a-kind items as an endowed faculty 
chair (at a cost of $1 million). For a mere 
$10 million—with a 10% discount for 
cash—the Brown booster can even have 
the building housing the geology and 
chemistry departments named after him 
(no takers yet). 

Nonetheless, with tuition, room and 
board hitting $11,500 next year—and pos- 
sible reductions in federal student aid— 
Brown is going to have trouble maintain- 
ing the diversity of its 5.200 student body. 
Says Swearer: “Higher education has tak- 
en its fair share of cuts, and to single it 
out for even more drastic cuts 
would not be either good na- 
» tional policy or fair.” Mean- 
while, Brown's students are do- 
ing everything they can: the 
senior class has pledged a to- 
tal of $126,000 for its class gift. 
It is the largest gift by far 
ever pledged by a Brown senior 
class, and nearly a third of the 
money is earmarked for stu- 
i> dentloans. —By Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Ruth Mehrtens Galvin/ 
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~~ Sport 


The Best the Game Offers 











y the time pro basketball's intermina- 

ble dance marathon turns into ballet, 
so few people are left watching. It is a pity. 
The game simply cannot be played all-out 
or very well for 100 nights over six 
months, so the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation is at its best only near the end of 
the season, when everyone cares almost 
half as much as Larry Bird and Julius Er- 
ving do all of the time. 

The Boston Celtics and Bird and the 
Philadelphia 76ers and Dr. J are flying in 
each other's faces in the playoffs again, 
and that is the best sport this game offers. 
“Best” is an easily said word, but then 
basketball is a simply played game. To 
Oscar Robertson, it was always as ele- 
mentary as subtraction: give Oscar an 18- 
footer and he wanted a 15-footer; give him 
a 15-footer and he wanted a twelve-footer. 
Many basketball people have long consid- 
ered Robertson the best ever, but one has 
lately reconsidered 

With a sigh that warns this is going to 
sound crazy, the celebrated Celtic back- 
courtman Bob Cousy declares: “In five 
years everyone will say it. But I'm ready 
to say it now. Larry Bird is the best player 
who ever played this foolish game.” 

The best player is an uncomplicated 
farm hand, a real “Hick from French Lick 
[Ind.]."" (Jerry West probably never really 


“Zeke from Cabin Creek [W. Va.]."") When 


punctured cheekbone, Bird naturally re- 
plies: “Broke.” Long, loose-limbed and 25, 
he shambles when he walks. His hair is as 
ruly as alfalfa and his complexion as ado- 
lescent as measles. From top to bottom, a 
distance measured to be 6 ft. 9 in., Bird 
could not be whiter if he were a profession- 
al blood donor. His yellow mustache sug- 
gests a gulp of buttermilk. 

Bird may be countrified, but he is can- 
ny in the style of Will Stockdale in the 
play No Time for Sergeants. “I'm pretty 
smart on the court, if not so smart in real 
life,” drawls Bird, hinting he is not too 
dumb anywhere. “He has an instinct,” 
Cousy says, “a natural feeling for the 
sport, vision, long arms, unselfish atti- 
tude”—up to this point, Cousy could be 
describing himself—“and everything else 
you might want to order. He’s the most in- 
novative player.’ His specialty: one-time- 
only passes for one-time-only plays. “Did 
you see that off-the-shoulder job? What's 
the cliché—necessity is the mother of in- 
vention?’ Cousy is often called the best 
passer ever, and he thinks Bird is better. 

“Bird is not a great leaper, just has a 
sense of when to go up for a rebound. He 
doesn’t have the explosive speed of Dr. J, 
for instance, just the required speed, Bird 
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was—and certainly never wanted to be— | 


asked the condition of a busted thumb or | 








| Not just in the playoffs, Larry Bird and Dr. J love to play 


simply has no weaknesses. After only 
three seasons, you're inclined to say: “Let 
a little history go by before saying anyone 
is the best.’ But I just don’t think there has 
ever been such a complete player.” 
Because of the nature of basketball, 
centers, however incomplete, are more 
important than forwards. Bird could be 
the best player in the N.B.A. at the same 
time that Robert Parish, Boston’s 7-ft. 
pivotman, is the most valuable one on the 
team, and that is probably the situation 
right now. Still, Bird’s impact approxi- 
mates a center’s. It used to be said of Bill 





Erving searing higher than a Bird 


The dance marathon turns into ballet. 





Russell, “He improves every player on the 
floor.” Now it is said of Bird. 

And it should be said also of Erving, 
at 32 the other sublime forward in the 
game. Dr. J concurs with Bird that the 
pass means more than the shot and only 
gives the impression that the “move” 
means most of all. Bird recalls Robert- 


| son’s impeccability; Erving reprises Elgin 


Baylor’s flamboyance. But the subtler | 


moves of Dr. J are the ones the players 
note and appreciate 

Afler the second game of the Eastern 
Conference playoff, when the 76ers re- 
bounded from a 40-point loss to the Celt- 
ics to square the series, Philadelphia For- 
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| ward Bobby Jones was waiting for Erving | 


at his locker. “Thanks, Doc,” said Jones, | 
who had been having a bad time, “for get- 
ting me off of it.” On consecutive trips 
down the court, Erving had faked, drib- 
bled and personally arranged easy shots 
for Jones just to get him going again. 
Someone in the locker room was re- | 
marking on how essentially different Bird 
and Erving are and trying to figure out 
why, then, they seem alike. Seldom as- 


| signed to guard each other, except for an 





| Eye Institute last week 


| Mike Trainer, 





occasional meeting on the fly, they can't 
be measured one-on-one. “You know 
what it is?” said Jack McMahon, the 
76ers’ assistant coach, who played with 
Bob Pettit, coached Elvin Hayes and Os- 
car Robertson and knows something 
about great players. “Those two guys love 
to play, and it shows in both of them the 
same way. Not just in the playoffs but all 
year long. You can see it; the people can.” 
After eleven seasons, with American 
Basketball Association championships 
behind him and N.B.A. championships 
eluding him, Erving still plays for joy and | 
radiates it. “You should see him at prac- 
tice,” McMahon said. “He always is ready 
to play a rookie one-on-one afterward 
There is nobody like him for coming to 
play every night, except Bird. Bird is that 
way.” If more were that way—not that 
good, just that way—the season might not 
seem so long —By Tom Callahan 


Eye TKO 


Surgery for Sugar Ray 


id 





rom the President of 
the U.S. to Roberto 
Duran, everyone called 
Johns Hopkins’ Wilmer 






to wish Sugar Ray Leon- 
ard well after surgery to 
reattach the retina of his 
left eye. And almost ev- 
eryone wished he would 
quit boxing. “Right now, 
we're not concerned 
whether his boxing ca- 
reer is in jeopardy,” said 
Leonard’s lawyer and 
friend. “His left eye was in jeopardy— 
that has been our concern.” The injury 
may have been suffered in the Tommy 
Hearns fight last September, though 
Leonard did not begin to see a “spot” un- 
til ten days before the surgery, while spar- 
ring for a welterweight-championship de- 
fense. Earnie Shavers and Maurice Hope 
are among the boxers who returned to the 
ring after retinal surgery. Surgeon Ronald 
G. Michels, who operated on Shavers as 
well, describes Leonard’s tear as “much 
less severe.” Leonard is financially se- 
cure, but only 26 and in his prime. It 
will be months before he has to face a 
decision. 


Leonard 



































~ Essay 








Watching Out for Loaded Words 


V ia eye and ear, words beyond numbering zip into the mind 
and flash a dizzy variety of meaning into the mysterious cir- 
cuits of knowing. A great many of them bring along not only 
their meanings but some extra freight—a load of judgment or 
bias that plays upon the emotions instead of lighting up the un- 
derstanding. These words deserve careful handling—and mind- 
ing. They are loaded. 

Such words babble up in all corners of society, wherever any- 
body is ax-grinding, arm-twisting, back-scratching, sweet-talk- 
ing. Political blather leans sharply to words (peace, prosperity) 
whose moving powers outweigh exact meanings. Merchandising 


depends on adjectives (new, improved) that must be continually | 


recharged with notions that entice people to buy. In casual con- 
versation, emotional stuffing is lent to words by inflection and 
gesture: the innocent phrase, “Thanks a lot,” is frequently a vehi- 
cle for heaping servings of irritation. Traffic in opinion-heavy 
language is universal simply because most people, as C.S. Lewis 
puts it, are “more anxious to express 
their approval and disapproval of 
things than to describe them.” 

The trouble with loaded words is 
that they tend to short-circuit thought. 
While they may describe something, 
they simultaneously try to seduce the 
mind into accepting a prefabricated 
opinion about the something described. 
The effect of one laden term was inci- 
dentally measured in a recent survey of 
public attitudes by the Federal Adviso- 
ry Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. The survey found that many 
more Americans favor governmental 
help for the poor when the programs 
are called “aid to the needy” than when 
they are labeled “public welfare.” And 
that does not mean merely that some 
citizens prefer H,O to water. In fact, 
the finding spotlights the direct influence of the antipathy that 
has accumulated around the benign word welfare. 

Every word hauls some basic cargo or else can be shrugged 
ide as vacant sound. Indeed, almost any word can, in some use, 
ke on that extra baggage of bias or sentiment that makes for 

the truly manipulative word. Even the pronoun it becomes one 
when employed to report, say, that somebody has what if takes. 
So does the preposition in when used to establish, perhaps, that 
zucchini quiche is in this year: used just so, in all but sweats with 
class bias. The emotion-heavy words that are easiest to spot are 
epithets and endearments: blockhead, scumbum, heel, sweet- 
heart, darling, great human being and the like. All such terms are 
so full of prejudice and sentiment that S.I. Hayakawa, a semanti- 
cist before he became California’s U.S. Senator, calls them 
“snarl-words and purr-words.” 

Not all artfully biased terms have been honored with formal 
labels. Word loading, after all, is not a recognized scholarly disci- 
pline, merely a folk art. Propagandists and advertising copy- 
writers may turn it into a polished low art, but it is usually prac- 
ticed—and witnessed—without a great deal of deliberation. The 
typical person, as Hayakawa says in Language in Thought and 
Action, “takes words as much for granted as the air.” 

Actually, it does not take much special skill to add emotional 
baggage to a word. Almost any noun can be infused with skepti- 
cism and doubt through the use of the word so-called. Thus a 
friend in disfavor can become a so-called friend, and similarly 

the nation’s leaders can become so-called leaders. Many other 








words can be handily tilted by shortening, by prefixes and suffix- 
es, by the reduction of formal to familiar forms. The word politi- 
cian, which may carry enough downbeat connotation for most 
tastes, can be given additional unsavoriness by truncation: pol. 
By prefacing liberal and conservative with u/tra or arch, both la- 
bels can be saddled with suggestions of inflexible fanaticism. To 
speak of a pacifist or peacemaker as a peacenik is, through a sin- 
gle syllable, to smear someone with the suspicion that he has 
alien loyalties. The antifeminist who wishes for his (or her) prej- 
udice to go piggyback on his (or her) language will tend to speak 
not of feminists but of fem-libbers. People with only limited com- 
mitments to environmental! preservation will tend similarly to 
allude not to environmentalists but to eco-freaks. 

Words can be impregnated with feeling by oversimplifica- 
tion. People who oppose all abortions distort the position of those 
favoring freedom of private choice by calling them pro-abortion. 
And many a progressive or idealist has experienced the perplex- 
ity of defending himself against one of 
the most peculiar of all disparaging 
terms, do-gooder. By usage in special 
contexts, the most improbable words 
can be infused with extraneous mean- 
ing. To speak of the “truly needy” as 
the Administration habitually does is 
gradually to plant the notion that the 
unmodified needy are falsely so. Movie 
Critic Vincent Canby has noticed that 
the word film has become imbued with 
a good deal of snootiness that is not to 
be found in the word movie. Moderate 
is highly susceptible to coloring in 
many different ways, always by the 
fervid partisans of some cause: Adlai 
Stevenson, once accused of being too 
moderate on civil rights, wondered 
whether anyone wished him to be, in- 
stead, immoderate. 

The use of emotional vocabularies is not invariably a dubious 
practice. In the first place, words do not always get loaded by sin- 
ister design or even deliberately. In the second, that sort of lan- 
guage is not exploited only for mischievous ends. The American 
verities feature words—/iberty, equality—that, on top of their 
formal definitions, are verily packed with the sentiments that ce- 
ment USS. society. The affectionate banalities of friendship and 
neighborliness similarly facilitate the human ties that bind and | 
support. The moving vocabularies of patriotism and friendship 
are also subject to misuse, of course, but such derelictions are 
usually easy to recognize as demagoguery or hypocrisy. 





he abuse and careless use of language have been going on 

for a long time; witness the stern biblical warnings such as 
the one in Matthew 12: 36: “Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of judgment.” 
Yet the risks of biased words to the unwary must be greater to- 
day, in an epoch of propagandizing amplified by mass communi- 
cations. “Never,” Aldous Huxley said, “have misused words— 
those hideously efficient tools of all the tyrants, warmongers, 
persecutors and heresy hunters—been so widely and disastrously 
influential.” In the two decades since that warning, the practice 
of bamboozlement has, if anything, increased. The appropriate 
response is not a hopeless effort to cleanse the world of seductive 
words. Simple awareness of how frequently and variously they 
are loaded reduces the chances that one will fall out of touch 
with so-called reality. —By Frank Trippett 
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